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INTRODUCTION 


At the beginning of 1924 I decided to make 
an attempt to reach India by motor-car. 
Aeroplanes had proved their ability to get 
there on several occasions. An airship service 
was projected, but no effort had yet been 
made to bridge the distance by mechanical 
transport, 

I immediately settled down in an effort to 
bring the scheme into operation, a matter 
which proved extremely difficult. Even if 
the project were conducted on the most 
prudent lines, it was obvious that a great 
deal of money would be required to make it 
feasible. It was necessary, also, to show 
that the expedition could, at least, be made 
to pay for itself by means of a travel film 
and by the interesting journalism to which the 
journey would lend itself. 

With very few exceptions, friends whom 
I tried to interest, seemed quite con¬ 
vinced of my insanity, and my " wild cat 
scheme ” was, as I happen to know, the laugh 
of nearly every acquaintance I had. To 

overcome the natural prejudices of certain 
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people whose whole world existed in the 
immediate vicinity of a big city, and whose 
greatest adventure in life was the yearly 
fortnight at the seaside, was a heart-breaking 
job, and I nearly gave it up in despair. 

However, after a time a number of friends 
were persuaded to join me, and sufficient 
interest was obtained to justify me in setting 
to work on the scheme. 

One of the first problems to arise was that 
of the composition and equipment of the 
expedition. If we took with us everything 
desirable for such a long journey (which would 
pass through countries of extremely cold 
climate, and others which were the hottest 
existent) we should require a small fleet of 
cars. With such a convoy, we should be faced 
with the difficulty of having immobile per¬ 
sonnel on our hands in the event of one car 
breaking down and having to be abandoned. 

After very careful consideration, I came to 
the conclusion that we must try to carry 
the project through with one car only. This 
car must be light enough to be man-handled 
occasionally, and yet powerful enough to 
carry an exceptionally heavy load and to 
climb any gradient. 
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Eventually, a 14 h.p. Wolseley, Colonial 
pattern, touring car was chosen, and with 
the exception of extra tanks, it was an 
ordinary standard model. This fitted our 
requirements for size, capacity, power, and 
low petrol consumption, and, although 
extremely flexible, was certainly the strongest- 
built car of all the scores of makes that I 
inspected. In making this choice, I felt that 
we had reduced our risks of mechanical 
trouble to a minimum. The car was fitted 
with Rapson oversize tyres. 

The next question of importance was per¬ 
sonnel. Mr. Allan Wroe, of Leeds, who was 
interested in the undertaking, was chosen to 
keep the diary from which my newspaper 
articles were to be written. He was twenty- 
three years of age, of good physique, and had 
the advantage of a short experience of the 
tropics during the War. The support he gave 
me during the early days, when the trip 
was in embryo, was invaluable, and his 
subsequent breakdown in health, caused by 
the rigours of the journey, was much to be 
regretted. 

For the making of the cinematograph film 
I had come to an agreement with the famous 
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film-producing firm of Pathe Freres, and Mr. 
Montagu Redknap, one of their experts 
in travel cinematography, was detailed to 
accompany us. He had recently returned 
from a strenuous picture-making expedition in 
British Guiana, and was well fitted to stand 
the hardships of such a trip. As events 
showed, he proved the ideal man. To succeed 
on such a venture as this, cheerfulness is 
one of the most necessary assets, and Redknap 
proved himself a super-optimist and a great 
companion. 

Equipment presented a difficult problem. 
The cinema camera, with its tripod and spare 
film, weighed nearly 200 lbs. Camp equip¬ 
ment weighed 120 lbs. ; essential spares, 
about 60 lbs. Moreover, when our extra 
tank was loaded, it gave us an extra weight 
of 80 lbs. It was found necessary to limit 
personal baggage to 35 lbs. per man, a 
very meagre allowance for such a long 
journey. 

Tools, emergency rations, maps, cameras, 
film developing outfit, spare footboard boxes, 
etc., made another 100 lbs., bringing our 
total load up to 680 lbs., exclusive of our¬ 
selves, whose total weight was 36 stone, 
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Later the load was to be increased to 850 lbs. 
—a very heavy burden for a light car. 

The spare parts carried were negligible, and 
consisted of spring leaves, spare magneto, 
brake linings, spare piston and connecting 
rod, nuts and bolts, two spare tyres and two 
spare tubes. As nothing could be left to 
chance, several dumps were made ahead, 
namely, at Belgrade, Constantinople, Baghdad 
and Teheran, but, as will be seen later, we 
had no reason to draw on them. 

The route we planned to follow was through 
France, Italy, Jugo-Slavia, Bulgaria, Turkey 
in Europe, Asia Minor, Syria, Iraq, Persia, 
and Baluchistan, and, although we had to 
change our plans appreciably at times, we 
were fortunate enough to stand by our 
original course in principle. I had hoped to 
be through Iraq before the great summer 
heat, but circumstances prevented it. In the 
result, however, that fact added considerably 
to the interest of the journey. 

Three and a half months of extremely hard 
work and worry brought our preparations to 
a close, and on Sunday, April 27th, 1924, all 
was ready for a beginning to be made on 
the next day. 
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As the expedition had been organised in 
Leeds, we were to set out from that city, but 
farewell ceremonies had also been organised 
to take place in London, giving us, as it were, 
a double send-off. 
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CHAPTER I 

FROM LEEDS TO THE C6TE D'AZUR 

The people of Leeds assembled in force to 
see us off, and the Lord Mayor, Sir Edwin 
Airey, named the car at the Town Hall. 
The name bestowed on the car was “Felix” 
—after the famous film cat, whose effigy 
was perched, as a mascot, on the car. We 
purred up to London, a distance of 200 miles, 
in six hours, which was a very good trial. 

The next day we were entertained to a 
farewell luncheon at the Trocadero 
Restaurant, which was presided over by 
Captain Reginald Berkeley, M.P., and 
attended by a goodly number of public men 
and well-wishers. To our great surprise, we 
found a large crowd outside in Shaftesbury 
Avenue to give us a send-off, and the police 
had quite a difficulty in making a way for 
us to pass. 

We set off in a heavy rainstorm to Folke¬ 
stone, where, early next day Felix was slung on 
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board the cross-Channel steamer, and landed 
at Boulogne one and half hours later. We 
were soon clear of the Customs, and we had 
long been anticipating the joys of the French 
cuisine, but, alas, we were to be disappointed, 
for one of the ship's officers, who had taken 
a great interest in us, insisted on taking us 
to the only place in Boulogne where it was 
possible to get “ a real English steak "—a 
sad blow to our imagination. 

What a change in conditions of life was 
obvious here, twenty-eight miles from home ! 
Everyone was working at full speed, and 
there was every sign of the greatest pros¬ 
perity. We were informed by the A.A. agent 
that in Paris that day there were only sixteen 
registered unemployed. They are so busy in 
France that no labour can be spared to 
repair the roads, and we found, later, that 
the great straight stretches to the south were 
in a sorry state. 

We proceeded to Calais from Boulogne to 
pick up the last of our kit which had preceded 
us, and next day, in heavy rain, we ran 
through to Paris. 

The famous cinema actor, Douglas Fair¬ 
banks, and his wife, Mary Pickford, had 
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expressed a wish to see us off on the following 
day. Unfortunately, Miss Pickford was 
unable to be present, but the redoubtable 
Douglas came to wish us God-speed. As, 
amidst the rattling of cinematograph machines 
and clicking of camera shutters, we turned 
our way toward the south, Douglas whispered 
to Felix to keep on purring, and thenceforth 
we adopted the slogan that “ Felix keeps on 
purring,” and purr he did continually. 

Our next stop was at Briate, a pretty little 
village by the Loire. We put up at the 
Hotel de la Poste, a quaint old thirteenth 
century inn. My room was reputed to have 
been used by Napoleon as his H.Q. in 1814. 
Our good hostess spared no effort to make us 
comfortable, and, tired of the continual 
worry, the bustle of our departure, and the 
noises of Paris, our sleep was sound and 
undisturbed. 

On again to Moulins, a picturesque little 
town in the Loire valley, where we rested, 
and, after another day’s drive down the 
valley of the Rhone, the beauty of which was 
obscured by torrential rains, we arrived at 
Lyons, the greatest manufacturing city in 
France. 
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What a contrast to onr great industrial 
cities are those of France, where every building 
is clean and bright ! The stone sets, of which 
the roads are made, are so void of mud that 
one could almost eat a meal off them, and 
everything one sees is pleasing to the eye. 
Small wonder that we Britons take our 
pleasures sadly, for the dullness of our towns 
and the depressing effect of damp atmosphere 
and continual fogs must tend to deaden our 
cheerful impulses. 

Next morning we woke to find rain falling— 
not ordinary rain, but a tropical deluge, 
which lasted until noon. When it ceased, we 
left, only to get into the thick of it again a 
little later. This was a great pity, as we 
were passing through glorious country, which 
would have been most enjoyable had the 
weather been fine enough for us to see it. 

The one fly in the ointment when motoring 
in France is the French chauffeur. Irre¬ 
spective of road surface, his one object seems 
to be what the Americans call “ treading on 
the gas.” He never goes round a comer, 
always over it; every bend is taken at full 
speed, and usually on the wrong side of the 
road. You are never safe from this terrible 
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fellow, and at every turning there is a poten¬ 
tial danger of a car coming round at terrific 
speed without any warning, France must be 
a profitable hunting-ground for the tyre 
merchant and the spring smith, for everyone 
drives as though springs and tyres were 
worth about a shilling each. 

It was on this afternoon's run that we nearly 
came to an untimely end when negotiating a 
railway-crossing. In the village we were 
passing through, the railway-line ran down 
the side of the main street, and then took 
almost a right-angle turn across the road, 
which we could not see. An engine and a 
load of trucks were running down parallel 
with us, and we passed* them slowly, 
when, without warning, the train caught us 
up again at the place where the line turns. 

To brake would have left us across the lines; 
acceleration was our only chance; and, had 
it not been for Felix's ready response to the 
throttle, I am sure that all three of us would 
now have been forcing daisies out of the soil 
of " La Belle France” However, a miss is 
as good as a mile, and we cleared the line 
with about two yards to spare. 

Our pulses were beating so abnormallv 

Be 
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that we stopped for ten minutes until the 
effect of our fright had passed, and, proceed¬ 
ing, reached Montlemar at 7 p.m., wet, tired, 
and hungry. 

Much as I admire the French, in nearly 
every hotel in every town and city in France 
they play a game which is very one-sided, 
and which is known as “ stinging the 
foreigner,” and they have brought it to a 
very fine art. At our hotel in Montlemar, 
which was one of those officially recommended 
by the Touring Club de France, the cuisine 
was bad and the advertised charges very high. 
Imagine our surprise, when asking for 
l'addition, to find the prices nearly a hundred 
per cent, higher than in Paris. My Cale¬ 
donian instincts rebelled, and, on tackling 
the very garrulous old landlady for a reduc¬ 
tion, she refused indignantly to consider it. 

On the club guide-book being produced, 
and on our threatening to report the matter 
to the T.C.F., her attitude changed com¬ 
pletely. Fifty per cent, was immediately 
knocked off the bill, and she followed us to the 
car, almost in tears, begging us not to report 
the matter. May I advise tourists who motor 
through France to demand a scale of charges 
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always before booking. Five minutes’ delay 
spent thus will often save half the bill, and 
secure better attention. 

Although we had been continually in bad 
weather, as we drew south we found it gradu¬ 
ally changing for the better. The sun shone, 
hay was being cut—and this in the first week 
in May. Wheat was ripening, fruit was 
forming, and not a leafless twig could be seen. 

And as we lunched and rested under the 
shade of the walls of the famous twelfth 
century Castle of Flassons, we shed our 
greatcoats, and packed them up to send to 
Bombay for the homeward journey, their 
volume giving Felix 30 lbs. less to carry. 

Another 150 miles of purring through 
sunshine, without a cloud, and we came 
suddenly in sight of the Mediterranean Sea, 
a tiny patch of sapphire blue on the horizon. 
Half an hour later we were in the beautiful 
little harbour of St. Raphael, surrounded by 
the usual amused crowd of admirers of Felix, 
where, after a bath and a delicious dinner, 
we slept'the sleep of the really tired. 

We were up early in the morning, and had 
a wonderful run. How our sympathy went 
out to our less fortunate brethren at home 
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who, after a hurried tussle with the inevitable 
eggs and bacon, were probably running for 
.the 8.15 train ! We spun through Cannes, 
Nice, Antibes, Monte Carlo, all of them sun¬ 
bathed jewels in a wonderful setting. 

In 1923 the well-timbered hills behind the 
Riviera were devastated by forest fires, which 
partially mar its beauty, but already they 
were green again with young saplings. Far 
aw'ay inland, to our left, the snow-covered 
French and Italian Alps made a wonderful 
background to a perfect landscape. On our 
right was the sapphire-coloured Mediterranean 
—a really blue sea, the colour of which can 
only be appreciated in picture galleries by 
those who have not travelled south to see it. 

We halted at Monte Carlo for a day, to 
give the car a general examination and 
tightening up. It was the close season, and 
was deserted by all but the poor Germans 
who, having lost the War, seek solace in the 
best Monte Carlo can give, and here they spend 
money like water. At the hotel in which we 
stayed, they were so numerous that it was 
hard at meal-times to hear ourselves talk 
while they ate. 

Late in the afternoon we moved on seven 
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miles to Mentone, on the frontier, where we 
had a cheery welcome at a real English hotel, 
one of the few that had not closed down for 
the summer. 

Felix, our worthy mascot, proved himself 
a great comedian, and did lots to help us in 
our troubles. For days before reaching the 
Franco-Italian frontier we were in fear and 
trembling of our fate at the hands of the 
Italian Customs officials. We scoured 
Mentone to find enough Italian money to pay 
the large deposit that our A.A. instructions 
informed us would be required, and we 
anxiously wondered if we should have a few 
lire left for an occasional frugal meal in Italy 
when we had paid the necessary dues. 

We approached the Customs barrier with 
much trepidation, to find a cordon of stony- 
faced and stony-hearted officials drawn across 
the road, but when they spotted Felix they 
relaxed into smiles, and then laughed loud 
and long. We were immediately the best of 
friends, and, after a cheery ten minutes, we 
left the frontier, after being treated most 
reasonably, with our pockets still lined, 
and the best of wishes from all officials. 
Felix earned a new collar ribbon that day, 
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Whilst extolling him, we must not forget 
the anthem we adopted. It was sung to a 
tune then very popular, and ran : 

F*lix, you are our inspiration, 

Felix we’ll tell the world that you've been 
Purring softly, sweetly you go 

Gliding /coward, though the odds are touch and go; oh, 
Felix, your friends would find this journey harder 
than the tiles. 

But, when you’ve purred your way and won 
You may walk and need not run. 

Oh, Felix smile through your miles. 





CHAPTER II 

AMONG “ BLACK SHIRTS " AND “ LIONS " 

What an extraordinary change one finds 
immediately across the French frontier—a 
change from the neat trimness of France to 
the careless and neglected picturesqueness of 
Italy. Eighty miles of slow driving over a 
tortuous winding road through Bordighera 
and San Remo, following the sea-coast the 
whole way, and we came to Savona, a seaport 
city of right-angled streets, ugly buildings 
and badly paved roads. They were so bad 
that they nearly stopped the steady purr of 
Felix. The smell of macaroni and garlic was 
everywhere, accommodation was bad, and 
service still worse, so we were glad to be up 
early next morning and off to Genoa. 

On the Continent, and particularly in the 
South of Europe, the opinions of the local 
inhabitants on road conditions are very 
peculiar. Any straight and level road, even 
if full of pot-holes or otherwise in disrepair, is 
to them a good road. A winding road with 
a few hills, even if the surface is as smooth as 

S3 
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glass, is a bad road. So that, in time, if we 
were told the road was bad we usually looked 
for and found it good, and vice-versa. Surface 
does not coijnt at all with the inhabitants ; all 
that matters is that the driver can see a mile 
or so ahead. 

By this time, we had covered 1,600 miles, 
and had not suffered any trouble whatsoever. 
Our tyres seemed hardly scratched, in spite 
of our heavy load, and Felix had not even the 
mere suspicion of a rattle. It is always a 
pleasure to be at the wheel of a good, smooth- 
running car, but, so far, we had been running 
under good conditions. We had our great 
ordeals to face further East, the difficulties 
of which were to prove beyond our worst 
fears. 

However, our motto was Festina Lente, and 
at this period we were determined to make an 
effort to finish our journey without making 
replacements, and I realised that only by 
the greatest care, and by treating Felix as a 
trainer treats a racehorse, would this be at all 
possible. 

From Savona we came to Genoa, the 
Liverpool of Italy, and a veritable hive of 
industry. 






A “ ROAD ” IN ASIA MINOR 


[p. 24 
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With the exception of Marseilles, I always 
regard Genoa as the most cosmopolitan 
city in Europe, if not the world. As you sit 
on the Boulevards for half an hour and enjoy 
an aperitif, you can see all the races of the 
world passing. Chinese, Japs, Indian lascars, 
African negroes, Arabs, Moors, Turks, Scandi¬ 
navians, and all the Latin races rub elbows 
in this great rendezvous of the world’s 
shipping. Unlike Liverpool, Genoa is 
extremely interesting, both in antiquity of 
architecture and historical interest. 

Again, as in France, everyone seemed to be 
fully employed, and, as we hummed through 
the great fertile plains of Lombardy, not on 
one occasion can I remember seeing an acre 
of soil that was not under cultivation. Every¬ 
where com, grapes, maize, and vegetables 
were being cultivated in profusion. It is 
argued that our climate is not so amenable 
for general food-growing as the South of 
Europe, but surely we could, with proper 
organisation, find an outlet for our hordes of 
unemployed on the land. We British were 
once a race of farmers, and have still the 
instinct for farming, and, if it is not possible 
for our little island to be self-supporting, 
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surely we could do something to guard 
against a similar situation as that which we 
had to face in 1914, when three-fourths of our 
entire food-supply was at the mercy of the 
submarine. 

The black shirts of Fascisti were very 
much in evidence here, and there can be no 
doubt as to the extraordinary change 
Mussolini has wrought in Italy. In 1919, 
when I last passed through this beautiful 
country, it was in a bad state. The army and 
police were corrupted by Socialism of the 
most rabid Communistic kind; strikes were 
in progress everywhere ; living was dear, and 
unemployment rampant. Whatever his 
critics may say of Mussolini’s dictatorial 
methods, it was obvious to the traveller that 
nothing but a strong dictatorship could have 
done anything to remedy such a chaotic 
situation. And now the green vineyards and 
cornfields, smoking chimneys, and busy 
harbours, are testimony to the work of that 
great man who, in a few months, created order 
and efficiency out of anarchy and chaos. 

Next day we arrived at Piacienza through 
clouds of dust. Although the going was 
excellent, the roads were a great contrast to 
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our own tar-covered highways. Italy is not 
a coal-producing country, and the cost of 
importing tar for road-making is prohibitive ; 
so, in the dry season, one must motor in the 
clouds of dust produced by passing cars, all 
of which seem to be driven to the full extent 
of their engine power. 

Piacienza, again, is of great interest. It 
was for the Church of S. Sisto here that 
Raphael painted the celebrated Sistine 
Madonna, which was eventually sold to the 
King of Saxony in the eighteenth century. 

The city is still surrounded by bastion 
forts connected by an ancient wall. The 
cathedral, which dates to early twelfth 
century, is of the Lombard-Romanesque style. 
It has a wonderful campanile, 223 feet high, 
which is full of paintings by those wonderful 
old masters, Carracci and Guercino. 

Here we had feelings of regret when we 
realised that to stay and study the beauties 
and wonders of these delightful old cities was 
impossible, and on we had to move once 
more, in the everlasting sunshine of Italy. 
There is little wonder that we British have 
the reputation of being a gloomy race, who 
take our pleasures sadly, for we miss, in our 
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little island, the greater part of God's greatest 
gift, sunshine; and the experience of living 
almost continually under a cloudless sky, such 
as that which Italy provides, is a great joy. 

A happy day's journey brought us to Padua, 
with its quaint, narrow streets and arcades. 
Its beautiful cathedral, which is reputed to 
contain the bones of St. Anthony, and many 
other beautiful buildings provided much scope 
for Redknap’s camera. 

The traffic control in Italy is very difficult 
to follow. In the country, in most places, 
you drive on the right of the road, and in the 
cities on the left, but, at the same time, the 
tramcars keep to the right—a mixture of 
rule which is very confusing. On entering 
Padua we took to the left side of the road, 
but a passing motorist waved us back to the 
right. A hundred yards farther on a 
gendarme politely motioned us to the left. 
We stuck to the centre, but found that 
everyone else seemed to be doing likewise, 
which made it still more awkward. When 
we found our hotel, I asked the hall-porter 
what it all meant, and was told that there was 
no rule, but that everyone went as they 
pleased. 
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Though this seems funny, there is a spice 
of humorous logic in his reasoning in favour 
of this system, which was that, as there 
was no enforced rule of the road, everyone had 
to drive very carefully, and consequently 
there were very few accidents. 

To you, who honour me by reading this 
small work, it must seem that we were having 
a happy, lazy holiday, but I can assure you 
that this was not so. Our days, though 
pleasurable, were probably much more 
strenuous than those of a busy business man. 
Let me give the programme of a typical 
day. 

Up at 6 a.m., we looked over Felix, packed 
up kit, and reloaded the car (which was no 
small job, and which we did not trust to 
others), filled up with petrol, oil, water, and 
away about 7 a.m. We stopped many times 
during the day for filming at places of interest, 
manoeuvring for pictures in a hot sun. 
Lunch at noon, and perhaps half an hour's 
rest; off again, to stop at any time between 
6 and 9 p.m., very dusty, tired, and stiff. 
But even then our work did not finish. 
Felix had to receive the attention and care 
that were necessary to keep him purring 
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through those 8,527 miles that we eventually 
covered. Prevention of trouble, rather than 
cure, had to be our continual rule. 
Every nut had to be kept tight, every joint 
and part regularly lubricated, and kept 
free from dirt and dust. Even after dinner 
we were not free, for there were diaries to 
keep, letters to write, photos to develop, 
cinema films to change, and a hundred little 
details to attend to. 

On the day when we arrived at Maestre, 
the town on the mainland that faces Venice, 
we did, however, rest awhile. First, we tried 
very hard for permission to run Felix along 
the railway-line to Venice, which I think 
would have been the first time a car had been 
in the city. The authorities would not hear 
of it, so we deserted him for a few hours, 
and took the train across. 

We hired a gondola, and found the peaceful 
joys of that romantic craft were great, and 
the relaxation delightful. We wandered for 
six hours in the dusk and moonlight through 
the haunts of the Doges and Borgias, and 
returned to Maestre thoroughly refreshed, and 
ready for the run to come on the morrow, 
which took us through the battlefields on the 
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Italo-Austrian fronts of the Rivers Have and 
Isonzo. 

What a wonderful position the Italians 
held here! We drove through miles and 
miles of solid concrete trenches, redoubts, 
shelters, and gun emplacements, stretching 
as far as the eye could see on either side of 
the road. There were no obvious signs of 
any destruction, and the position seemed 
impregnable. These conditions continued for 
fifty miles, until we crossed the old border¬ 
line of Austria, and rested awhile at the city 
of Monfalcone, 

I have seen the war-ruined cities of France 
and Belgium springing up anew like mush¬ 
rooms, but there can be no more sorry sight 
than this battered frontier-city of Austria. It 
was still in ruins, and you could imagine that 
it had been bombarded only a month ago. 
Heaps of masonry lay where it fell years ago, 
and a few old, battered wooden huts were 
intermixed with it, at the doors of which a 
few weary and dejected-looking families stood 
and watched us pass without a sign of interest. 
They seemed to have lost their all, and were 
too low in spirit to make any effort to recover. 

High above the town stands the ruin of a 
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fine old twelfth-century castle, which, strange 
to say, had not been touched by a single shell. 
On again, across the shell-scarred plain of the 
Carso, we came suddenly upon a complete 
change of human type and architecture that 
made us realise that we were now in what was 
the old Austrian Empire. We climbed a 
long, long hill, and as we topped the crest we 
came suddenly upon one of the most glorious 
sights I have ever seen—Trieste, fifteen 
hundred feet below us. Every building was 
of bright and variegated colour ; the sea was 
like liquid sapphires ; great liners at anchor 
seemed like tiny cameos; a gradually-widen¬ 
ing streak in the sea indicated a high-speed 
motor-boat which was hardly visible to 
the naked eye. A tiny speck of white 
gradually resolved itself into a large sailing- 
ship becalmed, and we rested awhile to feast 
our eyes upon this beauty. An almost 
perilous descent brought us in less than an 
hour to the city, a sight of which makes one 
understand why nations should make such a 
treasure a bone of contention. 

The kindness of Mr. Churchill, the Vice- 
Consul, and Mr. Hunter, an English resident, 
made our short stay in Trieste a very pleasant 
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one, and we left it with regret. Unlike the 
old Italy, Trieste is seeing hard times. 
Business has been very bad since the change 
of rule. The fine harbour is but half-full of 
shipping, and crowds of unemployed idle 
away the day on the sea-front. Although 
claiming to be Austrian, ninety-five per cent, 
of the population use the Italian language. 
Our incorrigible humorist, Redknap, had 
rather a nasty shock the night before we left 
Trieste. We were dining with some English 
friends and a very charming Italian couple 
of title. Redknap sat on the left of the lady, 
and chatted long through the meal, after 
which the ladies retired. Our host then 
mentioned casually to Redknap that the 
husband of the lady was one of the most 
famous swordsmen in Italy, a man with over 
forty duels to his credit, of which at least 
eight had terminated fatally for his opponent. 
He also mentioned that only recently the 
gentleman had wounded a man merely for 
staring, in admiration, at his wife. These 
remarks were made quite without thought, 
but poor Redknap was very quiet and 
thoughtful for some time, until he felt quite 

sure that he would not be challenged to 
Cc 
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mortal combat. After this, like the perfect 
diplomat that he always proved himself, he 
decided that it would be safer to monopolise 
the husband, which he did to good effect; 
but I think he was very relieved when the 
party broke up ! 

We had a cheery send-off, and moved to¬ 
wards Fiume over a steep mountain-pass, 
and through magnificent forests of giant 
pine-trees. The gradients were terrific, and, 
on one occasion, we dropped at a comer, 
from level to a descent of about one in four, 
so very suddenly that we were well on the 
way down, in spite of locked ■wheels, before 
the judicious use of perfect compression and 
beautifully adjusted brakes helped us to 
prevent our heavily-loaded car from taking 
control. 

Fiume, the scene of D’Annunzio’s coup, is 
a fine port, but a mean city compared to 
Trieste. A narrow river separates it from 
Susak, the Jugo-Slavian frontier town. 

The first thing that impressed us was the 
number of young men loafing about with long 
hair fluffed out like a lion's mane. We 
imagined it to be the latest fancy of the Fiume 
“ knuts,” but an English-speaking friend 
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explained that these young fellows were the 
minions of the poet, and were known as 
“D’Annunzio’s Lions.” They exercised an 
absolute rule over the city. Our friend 
warned us that in no circumstances should we 
risk upsetting them, as they used the gun or 
knife on the least provocation, and that no 
police or other power in the city was strong 
enough to control them. Their influence 
generally is for good, and serves Italy to 
good purpose, for, as Fiume is still a bone of 
contention between Italy and Jugo-Slavia, 
they act as a restraining influence on the 
covetous Serbs. 

It is very obvious to the stranger that the 
Serbs have more need of the port than Italy. 
Italy has an abundance of seaports, and 
Jugo-Slavia has none worth the name. So 
little commerce is coming to the Free Port of 
Fiume under the rule of Italy, that only a few 
rusty tramps were dotted along the fine 
wharves which once harboured great Austrian 
liners. Stagnation was complete. The indus¬ 
tries that once flourished were dead, and grass 
grew feet high along the dock railways. 

For these preceding lines I must ask pardon 
for expressing (in view of my very little 
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knowledge of European politics) an opinion 
on a situation which seems obvious to the 
casual observer. 

In spite of all the difficulties that we 
encountered later, our next day was 
the smallest run of the whole expedition—a 
quarter of a mile only, from our hotel in 
Fiume to another just across the Jugo¬ 
slavian frontier at Susak. And what a 
difference in life we found in those few yards— 
a change from slackness and stagnation to 
hurry and hustle ; but, to our regret, this 
activity had not extended to the Customs 
House. 

There is a British Consul in Fiume, whose 
territory does not extend across the border, 
but he put us in touch with the Belgian Vice- 
Consul, who was well known to the authorities 
there. His kindness and help were invaluable, 
especially as the Jugo-Slav Customs have the 
worst reputation of any in Europe for obstruc¬ 
tion and extortion. We were introduced to 
the director at 2.0 p.m. He expressed his 
great delight in being able to assist us, and 
said he would hurry us through. Our papers 
were examined at 2.30, and we walked about 
and watched the hurrying process with interest. 
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I think that every official—and there must 
have been thirty or more there—scrutinised 
the papers and us alternately. Often one 
would get up and chat with a visiting friend 
for ten minutes ; another had a short nap in 
the middle of a mathematical problem regard¬ 
ing the assessment of duty. About every 
half-hour the chief would come in for a chat 
and explain to us that only for a British officer 
could they have accelerated their machinery 
in this way. 

My friend, the Belgian Consul, informed me 
that a week was the normal time for clearance, 
so we just left them at it, laid in a large 
stock of cigarettes, and let matters take 
their course. We seemed most popular, and 
the officials apparently enjoyed our company, 
for even when the transaction was complete 
they came and chatted, and seemed loath to 
part with the clearance papers. At 6.45 p.m. 
we were through, and, although tired of 
waiting, the delay gave Redknap a chance to 
film, and Wroe became quite proficient in 
the Jugo-Slavian language during those few 
hours. 

It has always been admitted that the Serb 
is one of the world's best soldiers, and our 
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first impression of the Serbians was excellent. 
They are of very fine physique, clean, and 
well equipped, full of quick movement, and 
extremely intelligent. They are great pat¬ 
riots. Bolshevism hardly exists, and they 
seem to live entirely for their country and the 
country’s good. The kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats, and Slavenes, as now constituted, 
is no longer a little Balkan State ; it 
is a great power in Europe, and main¬ 
tains Europe’s second largest standing 
army. 

From here onwards our real task began. 
We were running on roads that were destroyed 
in the War, and for the repair of which no 
money has been available. Surface was non¬ 
existent, and even the foundations, in many 
places, had sunk feet deep. However, we 
found consolation in the glorious scenery. We 
were in a pine-covered, mountain country, 
where timber is the chief industry, and we 
passed scores of sawmills working at high 
pressure. We were then in the land of the 
Croats, a fine-looking race of fair-haired, 
bronzed giants, who always seem happy, 
whether at work or play. In every working- 
party we passed the men raised their hats, an 
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act of courtesy to all strangers, which calls 
for the same thing. 

And now our language troubles commenced. 
French had never failed us up to the present, 
but here we were helpless amongst the 
peasants. We stopped for lunch at a little 
timber village where only Croatian was 
spoken, and for five minutes we were in great 
difficulty. The only word the landlord under¬ 
stood was omelette, and this we eventually 
decided upon, but, alas, it turned out to be a 
jam pancake. However, it was quite good, 
so we left the rest of the menu to him, and 
thus we secured an excellent meal, which, 
with good wine ad lib., cost us 60 dinars, or 
3s. 6 d. for the three of us—a great contrast 
to Italian charges. One very marked con¬ 
trast in this country was the honesty of 
everyone in dealing with the foreigner, and 
the entire absence of “ stinging.” 

We arrived that evening at Zagreb, or 
Agram, the capital of Croatia, and the finest 
city in Jugo-Slavia. It is of modern construc¬ 
tion, with boulevards, wide streets, beautiful 
buildings, and a fine opera house. It can 
be described fittingly as a miniature Vienna. 

As we moved up the main thoroughfare 
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we saw a sight at the cross-roads that made 
us rub our eyes and look again. There before 
us was the figure of a London Metropolitan 
policeman, helmet, uniform, presence, dignity, 
and all. Later we were told that everything 
in the city is modelled on British lines, and 
that the policemen are equipped from Eng¬ 
land, and trained on our system. 

We were lucky to run across one of the few 
Britons living in Zagreb. He fixed us up 
comfortably for the night in a good hotel and 
showed us round. 




CHAPTER III 


INTO THE BALKAN COCKPIT 

Zagreb is a city of music, and the best music 
at that. Every little cafe and restaurant 
has a good orchestra, where, for a copper or 
two, you can drink a glass of excellent beer 
and listen to a good concert. The exchange 
also made living very cheap to anyone who 
carried the pound sterling or the almighty 
dollar. We invited our English friend to 
dine with us that night, and we had a first- 
class dinner, with a bottle of good wine, after 
which we adjourned to an open-air variety 
show such as would not have disgraced the 
London Coliseum. The evening being warm, 
we refreshed ourselves occasionally with good 
lager beer, and the whole evening's bill for 
food and recreation for four people came to 
about £i 25. 

In Jugo-Slavian theatres, music-halls, and 
cabarets the Austrian and German tongues 
are forbidden on the stage, although most of 
the artists are of those nationalities. Most 

of them have a knowledge of English, and they 
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nearly all use this tongue in their performance, 
and, naturally presuming on the ignorance 
of most of the audience, they not unusually 
give vent to their feelings in anything but 
proper language. 

The result of this is very amusing, and to 
hear Bermondsey swearing intermixed with a 
love-scene is not without humour, even if 
crude. 

Next day, a hard journey over rocks and 
pit-holes brought us to Osyeck, a pretty but 
smaller city on the River Save, where German 
influence seems to be very strong. Here we 
encountered our first piece of real trouble, 
and which, I regret to say, I can only attribute 
to a vindictive action on the part of someone 
with no love of the British. 

It was my custom to go very thoroughly 
over the bolts and sinews of Felix every night, 
and on this occasion, as always, I tried the 
wheel-bolts and found them tight. The car 
remained for the night in the courtyard of 
the hotel, where it should have been safe 
under the eye of the night-porter. 

We were six miles on our journey to Bel¬ 
grade the next day, and doing only about 
ten m.p.h., when I heard a sudden grinding. 
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We pulled up quickly, and found our rear 
wheel hanging on by one stud and bolt only. 
All the rest were missing, and the wheel 
cracked badly. This could only have occurred 
by someone deliberately loosening the securing- 
nuts, and the numbers of close-cropped and 
square-headed gentlemen in the hotel gave 
me a good idea of the nationality of the 
"sportsman” who stooped to such a mean 
action. 

We worked for three hours on a shadeless, 
dusty road, and finally made a temporary 
repair that carried us back to Osyeck. New 
studs were made, and we set off the following 
morning to Belgrade, over an awful track 
which, in spite of careful driving, continually 
threw us up to the hood, and left us tired, 
stiff, and bruised at the end of the day. We 
arrived at 8.30 p.m. at Semlin, on the Austrian 
side of the junction of the Save and Danube, 
a city which faces the Serbian capital. 

I was of the impression that a passenger 
bridge existed between the two cities, but we 
could not find it. Redknap was asked to 
wander round and investigate the possibility 
of passing over the railway-bridge, but re¬ 
turned with the news that its construction 
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made it impossible for a car to pass. He was 
closely followed by two Serbian policemen, 
who, I think, mistook him in his wanderings 
for an anarchist, with designs on the bridge. 
Facts were soon explained, and we were 
informed that a ferry-boat left at 5 a.m. the 
following morning, and that we could have 
a barge attached for the conveyance of Felix; 
so we put up for the night in Semlin. 

We were up, and down at the wharf at 
4.30 a.m., but, in spite of having advised 
the authorities the previous night of our 
wishes, there was nobody about to arrange 
things. 

The syren went once, twice, and, just as 
we were giving up hope, and preparing to 
return to the hotel, a very magnificent official, 
covered in gold lace, and with very sleepy eyes, 
rolled up, held up the steamer, and took from 
us the equivalent of ten shillings. We were 
pushed up the pier, at an angle of about 
thirty-five degrees, on to a very ancient 
barge, which was to be towed alongside the 
steamer. 

There were very heavy floods running, and, 
in mid-stream, where the waters of the 
Save and Danube met, the connecting-ropes 
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strained to breaking-point, and we rocked 
perilously. 

Felix threatened to slide overboard, and 
instinctively we all three hung on to him, 
determined to drown with him, but, luckily, 
we reached the opposite bank safe and sound 
ten minutes later. 

But there again we were " up against it,” 
for the high water made the landing of the 
car at the pier impossible. However, a 
ramp of four planks was soon constructed, 
and Felix slid into Belgrade down two 
planks twenty inches wide, at an incline of 
about one in three. Try it, if you like 
excitement, but, believe me, driving a car 
and load weighing about two tons down a 
steep gradient on two planks, with a swift 
river ten feet below, spoils one's appetite for 
breakfast. 

The Belgrade of to-day is very different 
from the Belgrade of 1914. A ruin at the 
Armistice, five thousand new buildings have 
sprung up in five years, and it is on the 
rarest occasions that you see anything to 
remind you that here was one of the most war- 
battered cities in Europe. Everything was 
thriving, and everyone seemed happy. 
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The pleasure of inspecting this city is 
tinged by regret that Britain seems to be 
taking no part in the extensive work of 
reconstruction. The millions that Serbia is 
spending are going elsewhere, and princi¬ 
pally to Germany, the country responsible 
for the destruction. In addition to the ruin 
of the city, in the whole of Serbia over 2,000 
bridges of all kinds were destroyed, most of 
which have been rebuilt, and yet not a con¬ 
tract of importance has gone to Britain. 
There is a great field for exploitation here, 
only waiting for capital, and many English¬ 
men with moderate capital could do far 
worse than to go to Jugo-Slavia. The dinar 
has risen very steadily ever since the war, and 
the general financial situation in the country 
is good. Such capital would accelerate the 
improvement of the dinar, and thereby the 
purchasing-power of the country. 

Between Great Britain and this young 
country there should be closer economic 
relations, which would be to the benefit of 
both, for, as the exchange improves, the 
Jugo-Slavian imports will increase enormously, 
and why should we not secure our share in 
this great and growing market ? When one 
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looks at this new country, and the new 
territories she has acquired, it is hard to 
believe that as little as fifty-five years ago 
Serbia was a part of the Turkish Empire, 
whereas she must now be classed as a great 
power in Europe. During our short stay, 
everyone with whom we came into contact 
did their best to make things easy for us, and 
I cannot forget the kindness and courtesy 
of Monsieur Icovitch, Chief of one of the 
departments of the Foreign Office, who tele¬ 
graphed to every town and village we w r ere 
to pass through, instructing all officials to do 
everything they could for us, and I must say 
everyone concerned responded most whole¬ 
heartedly. 

It was very strange to be in a country 
where every cart-horse and bullock took 
fright at our car. Outside the cities in 
Serbia, cars are practically unknown, and 
when we left Belgrade, try as we would to 
help the peasant, we left a trail of ditched 
waggons behind us. Before we arrived at 
the town of Kragnevats, a waggon and two 
horses were standing unattended in a village 
street. We stopped some distance away and 
shouted for the driver to come and hold 
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their heads. The horses, however, did not 
wait for him, but bolted. Over went the 
waggon, off came the wheels, bags of flour 
and other things were strewn all over the 
road, and only the discomfort of dragging a 
wheelless, upturned waggon pulled the horses 
up. We spent most of our time crawling past 
terrified animals, and I think we must have 
lost thirty miles a day through delays of this 
kind. 

The latter part of this journey was through 
open country and ploughed fields, and we 
stayed a night at the village of Popovitch. 
Its last syllable will be an everlasting reminder 
to us of the place—in fact, it was one long 
itch. The hunting was excellent, and I do 
not think we slept for an hour. 

Another day of tortuous dawdling brought 
us ninety miles to Parachin, through what 
seemed to be a continuous, vast wheatfield, 
where women and men alike work in the fields 
in their quaint and picturesque national 
costume. As in Croatia, music is the national 
recreation. Every tiny little village has its 
trio or quartette of musicians, and a like 
number of women singers. The musicians 
stand and play, and the singers sit on chairs 
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in front of them (the reverse of our custom), 
and they play and sing patriotic songs from 
dark to midnight. The instruments are a 
species of mandoline, and the music produced 
is most fascinating—very similar to that 
produced by the Hawaiian guitar. 

At midday the next day we lunched in the 
city of Nish, the chief city and commercial 
centre of Southern Serbia. Here the close 
proximity of the Orient began to be very 
noticeable. The water-seller shouted his 
business, and rattled his brass drinking cup. 
Several Mussulman gentlemen in the tarboosh 
sat in front of the cafds and played with 
rosaries of amber beads. This all tended 
to create a new atmosphere, and a more 
fascinating one. 

At night we arrived at Pirot, and found that 
our friends in Belgrade had advised the district 
Chief of Police, Major Dimitsh Tax, of our 
advent, and he was waiting to greet us. In 
Pirot there still remains an industry which, 
to my knowledge, does not exist anywhere 
else in Europe, and that is carpet-making by 
hand. The rugs and carpets are made by 
girls, who sit cross-legged on the floor in front 

of a wooden frame with a series of stout 
Dc 
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cotton cords stretched vertically on the loom, 
and which are known as the warp. They 
have the various coloured wools in small 
bobbins in front of them, and with this they 
make a stitch between the cords, each of 
which they tie into a knot, and cut the end 
so very quickly that it is impossible to follow 
their action. When Redknap started the 
cine-camera there was a general rush to get 
into their Sunday best, and to deck their 
hair with flowers, and each and all strove to 
be in the foreground. It must have been a 
red-letter day in the lives of these simple 
country people, and their excitement was 
intense when they were told that their 
photographs would probably be shown half 
the world over. They were disappointed, 
however, to find that we could not produce 
the picture for their benefit the same evening, 
The next evening we arrived at Tsaribrod, 
the Serb frontier town, which, before the 
Armistice, was a part of Bulgaria. Here we 
completed our formalities with the Serbian 
Customs officials, and, in charge of a sergeant, 
we moved off through the Dragoman pass to 
the town of that name. Since the Balkan War 
of 1912, and following this last Great War, 
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the Serbs and Bulgars regard each other with 
suspicion, and the general policy of both seems 
to keep a neglected and impassable no-man’s- 
land on the frontier, leaving the railway as 
the only means of transit. 

Our guide informed us that ours was the 
only car to pass for over a year, and the foot- 
high grass on a once good road made it 
obvious that such was the case. It was 
extremely hard to find the way, and huge 
rocks peeped out of the grass, and 
threatened to sweep away Felix’s back axle. 
We had a severe climb, and entered a 
rocky gorge, when suddenly, we were brought 
to a standstill by a huge landslide which 
completely blocked the road with hundreds of 
tons of rock and earth. 

It would have taken a steam shovel days 
to clear it, but the only way to Bulgaria was 
either over it or round it, so we had to set 
out and survey the situation. For the next 
hour we tramped through the river-bed that 
ran parallel to the road, and found a possible 
if extremely difficult way through. Another 
hour of exciting crawl through water that at 
times threatened our carburettor, over rock, 
and through sands and mud which threatened 
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to envelop Felix, and we emerged triumphant 
again on to the main road, and in an hour 
were at Dragoman, the Bulgar Customs 
House. 

Before leaving Belgrade we obtained, 
through the kindness of the Secretary of the 
British Legation, a laisser passer from the 
Bulgarian Minister to Serbia, directing every¬ 
one to render every assistance to us in passing 
through Bulgaria. 

At the frontier, however, we had a great 
surprise, and, on meeting the Chief of Customs, 
he informed us that he had received instruc¬ 
tions from Sofia not to charge us with any 
duty, and, instead of spending weary hours 
in a dreary Customs House, we were enter¬ 
tained to an excellent lunch, and drank iced 
lager beer with the whole establishment. 
These good people all turned out and sent 
us off with cheers and good wishes, and in 
two hours, after a fine run through delightful 
scenery, we arrived at Sofia, to taste again 
the joy of a comfortable hotel. 

Here we decided to give our gallant little 
car a short rest and inspection. We had 
trembled for his springs fifty times a day for 
the last ten days, even when crawling through 
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stony ruts at three m.p.h. But, then Felix 
is not merely a car, he is almost a human 
being, and between us existed an even greater 
understanding than exists between man and 
horse. I never asked too much of him, and, 
in sympathy, he gave his best without 
murmur; a willing car indeed ! 





CHAPTER IV 


WE MEET KING BORIS 

In Sofia it was extremely hard to realise that 
we were in the capital of what was, a few 
years ago, an enemy country, and I am sure 
that Bulgaria is not, and never has been, a 
veritable enemy of Britain. Our warm recep¬ 
tion in this city entirely eclipsed anything we 
had experienced up to this time. Everyone 
seemed to go out of their way to perform 
little acts of courtesy and kindness, and to 
make our stay agreeable seemed to be the aim 
of everyone, from H.M. King Boris to the 
humblest menial in the hotel. 

In England we always associate this country 
with King Ferdinand, a sinister figure in 
European politics, and doubtless his acts of 
treachery and despotism have reflected on 
the country and people as a whole. The 
recent Communist troubles, too, have given 
a bad impression. 

Before we had been in the city for twenty- 
four hours we realised that the King is the 

idol of his people, and the most popular figure 
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in Bulgaria. He is to his countrymen what 
the Prince of Wales is to us. It is hard to 
imagine that if our own Communistic party 
were in power that they would wish our 
much-beloved and popular King to remain 
at the head of the State. And yet here, 
when, for a short time, the Communists held 
the reins of office, King Boris was asked to 
carry on. The secret of his great popularity 
is that he is an unaffected and democratic 
sportsman. Often he is to be seen driving 
himself in a powerful car in the capital, 
unaccompanied by anyone but a chauffeur. 

On our second day we received word that 
His Majesty would be pleased to receive us 
at the palace to inspect Felix, as it was 
established beyond doubt that he was the 
first car to arrive in Sofia from London under 
its own power. The King's secretary called 
on us, and arranged for an audience to be 
given two days later. I explained that, as 
travellers, we were confined to a small 
wardrobe consisting of tweeds and flannels, 
and were without ceremonial clothes of any 
description. We were assured that this limi¬ 
tation did not matter in the least, and that 
any special preparation was quite unnecessary. 
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At the appointed time we arrived at the 
palace gates, where, apparently, the guard had 
been advised, for we passed in unchallenged. 
We were received by the secretary and an 
equerry who spoke perfect English, and were 
ushered into an ante-room. Remembering 
Balkan tradition, I had visions of passing 
through marble halls and lines of splendidly- 
uniformed courtiers, to tremble, perhaps, in 
front of a magnificent throne, to kiss, perhaps, 
the hand of a King arrayed in purple and 
ermine, and to be instructed to retire back¬ 
wards, bowing with much ceremony. In 
view of the fact that our well-worn flannels 
had been strangers to a crease for some weeks, 
I could hardly see us fitting properly into 
the picture. 

After a short delay the equerry returned to 
say that His Majesty would receive me alone, 
and that after a personal interview I was to 
present my two friends and Felix. 

I was ushered into a large room, where a 
charming man of athletic figure rose from a 
desk and came forward to meet me, took me 
by the hand, led me to a chair, and said in 
perfect English, and with the most attractive 
smile, " Welcome, sir, to my country. I am 
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delighted to see you.” I was at ease in a 
minute, and it was easy to see the reason of 
his popularity. I have never met a more 
charming personality; it radiated kindness, 
sincerity, a keen intellect, and a charm that 
was irresistible. 

Soon I quite forgot that I was chatting to 
a reigning monarch, and was completely at 
ease. On the subject of motoring he is an 
expert, and an old friend of mine, Don 
Jos6 de Ramiro, whom I have known for 
twenty years, who is Spanish Minister in 
Bulgaria and a personal friend of His Majesty, 
told me that the King may often be seen on 
his country estates ploughing with a Fordson 
tractor. 

The King went into detail in discussing our 
route to Constantinople, and advised us to 
travel by the famous valley of roses {where 
the attar of roses is made) from Philippopolis 
to Star as Agora, and to take the southerly 
road through the forest to that place, and he 
spent some time describing our route. 

When I mentioned that our worst day's 
run had, owing to bad conditions, been only 
twenty-three kilometres, he laughed and said, 
" Oh ! that is where I beat your record. On 
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that same road on a rainy day during the war 
I made only three kilometres, and shall never 
forget it." 

He told me also that, during the war, he 
once drove for twenty-two hours on end. 
' f I went to sleep once," said he, “ and rolled 
off the road and turned over, luckily without 
bodily hurt, but, after getting the car on the 
road again, I went on." This was typical 
of the man. 

So pleasant was our chat, and so interesting, 
that half an hour passed like five minutes, 
and, without ceremony, he led me to the 
palace garden, where my friends and Felix 
were waiting, discussing on the way down 
the discomforts of the old palace. 

I asked His Majesty if he would allow the 
camera man to film him, and to this he 
readily consented. When we arrived at the 
car we were introduced to Princess Eudoxie, 
the King’s younger sister, a charming lady, 
who was as keenly interested in motoring as 
her brother. They went into every little 
detail of the car, and both insisted on taking 
an active hand in examining it, even to 
separating a tyre from a tube, and trying the 
self-starter. 
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Another half an hour passed very pleas¬ 
antly, and it was with regret that we 
terminated our audience, bade good-bye, 
and thanked His Majesty for the great honour 
he had conferred on us. 

I had the opportunity whilst in Sofia to 
meet most members of the Corps Diplo¬ 
matique, and all were unanimous in their 
opinion of Boris I. 

He is a great King, as sincere as his father 
was insincere, and whose sole object is to 
regain for his country the confidence that was 
lost when Ferdinand reigned. 

That he may succeed in his object is the 
sincere wish of all who come into contact 
with him, for he strives to make Bulgaria 
prosper. 





CHAPTER V 


THE EAST LOOMS UP 

The morning after our visit to the Palace, 
as we were about to leave Sofia, I received 
a call from the President of the Bulgarian 
Automobile Association, who asked us to 
delay our start until i p.m. ( as the motorists 
of Sofia wished to give us a send-off. At 
midday thirty cars drove up to the hotel, 
and in the middle of this long procession we 
left the city. A halt was made in the Central 
Park, where several speeches were made, and 
we were presented with a bouquet of exquisite 
flowers. Ultimately we managed to move off, 
amid the cheering and handshaking of well- 
wishers. This was a fitting finish to a brief 
but extremely happy stay, during which 
everyone strove to outdo the other in hospi¬ 
tality and kindness; it left with us an 
impression of the Bulgars that I shall never 
forget. 

We were now on the forest road advised by 
the King, in beautiful scenery which led us 
to the town of Samatof, which is situated at 

Go 
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the foot of a range of beautiful mountains, 
where we were warned of a stiff climb to come. 
Unfortunately, while we were lunching in the 
village a terrific storm came on, which ended 
in a cloudburst. This turned the mountain 
roads into torrents, so we had to abandon 
our route, and make for the main road again. 
We had hoped to make the city of Philip- 
popolis that day, but the weather was awful, 
and greatly impeded our progress. It was 
here that the great division between Occident 
and Orient became obvious, and we were now 
in territory which, up to a few years ago, was 
part of the Turkish Empire. 

The tarboosh was gradually appearing in 
place of the hat, the pack animal was taking 
the place of the cart, the trim, whitewashed 
villages of the Bulgars were replaced by the 
shabby, gabled buildings of the East. But 
the real dividing-line came later in the 
afternoon, when we saw an odd object lying 
by the roadside, which, as we approached, 
made its presence felt. It was a dead horse, 
surrounded by hungry pariah dogs gorging 
themselves. 

Throughout the East the creed of 
Mohammed forbids the unnecessary taking of 
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life, but, although the Mussulman will often 
massacre whole villages of inoffensive women 
and children, under the cloak of his religion, 
he goes to the other extreme with regard to 
animals. A poor, worn-out horse or donkey, 
to shoot which would be in reality an act of 
kindness, is, in the eyes of Allah, a sin; so 
it is taken outside the village to starve and 
die a cruel and lingering death, or, perhaps, 
to be pulled down by hungry, fierce dogs 
before it expires. In the same way, a beggar 
will remove vermin from his body and drop 
it carefully on the ground for someone else 
to pick up, rather than displease Allah by 
taking life. To work a mule whose pack- 
saddle has worn its back into a horrible state 
of soreness, and to beat it unmercifully until 
it drops by the wayside, is nothing against 
the Eastern conscience, but to put the poor 
brute out of its misery when it drops would 
be to incur the wrath of God. 

That night we stayed at a little village 
called Banya, and, on arrival, the senior police 
officer led us to the local “ hotel,” a filthy 
hovel where sleep was out of the question. 
Whether the Oriental is impervious to the 
livestock with which every inn abounds I 
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do not know, but, if so, he must be possessed 
of a skin like cow-hide. Perhaps he is, 
because a Greek commercial traveller sleeping 
in the next room to mine did not seem to be 
troubled, for he made the night hideous with 
his snores, while I sat up and smoked, taking 
solace from my old friend, David Copperiield. 
I noticed the next morning that the Greek 
had slept in all his clothes, overcoat 
included, so perhaps the enemy had not 
penetrated his outer defences. 

During the whole night the storms 
continued, and our route next day was foul 
with mud, through which we crawled, axle 
deep at times, and when, tired out, we arrived 
at Philippopolis, both Felix and ourselves 
were caked to the eyes. Our progress from 
Fiume to this place had been very slow, but, 
in all my experience of motoring in Africa 
and the East, I had never encountered such 
conditions as we had to face in this second 
half of Europe. 

War has ravaged these countries again and 
again, and the recuperative power of the 
Balkan States is so slow that the highways 
have all but ceased to exist. Only a first- 
class car would have endured what we 
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experienced. Nevertheless, we were very 
nearly on the outer edge of Europe, without 
a mechanical defect, and with the air of 
London still in our tyres. Driving was a 
continual nervous strain under these condi¬ 
tions, but it was nothing compared with the 
trials we had to face later in our journey. I 
was very proud of Felix, and I was confident 
that he would win through, as here, after 
running 2,912 miles, most of which was 
indescribably bad going, he was purring as 
sweetly as ever. 

Storms Still lasted, and tropical rain con¬ 
fined us to our hotel for a day, which was 
unfortunate in a city of such interest as 
Philippopolis, but the following day, the 
weather being a little better, we moved 
off to Hissar, at the foot of the Balkan 
mountains, and into the famous valley of 
roses. 

Hissar is a most picturesque old town of 
Roman origin, and surrounded by a Roman 
wall in a fine state of preservation. It 
contains many ancient baths, fed by hot 
radio active springs, which are reputed to 
have a wonderful curative effect on all 
rheumatoid complaints, and which are much 
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visited by invalids from most of the sur¬ 
rounding Balkan countries. 

Here we had a bad disappointment, for 
the previous week a main bridge had been 
swept away by the swollen river. We tried 
to make a detour to rejoin the road through 
the bed of the stream and through some 
fields, but we sank axle deep in bottomless 
mud. It took three hours’ digging, followed 
by the laying of a track of brushwood, to 
get us out; so very sadly we retraced our 
way to Philippopolis. 

Here, again, we were met with the news 
that six bridges had been washed away on 
the main road, and that our only chance of 
progress lay in taking a track that ran south 
through the villages of Stanimaka, Katunica, 
and Papazli, to Haskoro, where we could 
join the main road again. We found that the 
track between the last two places was through 
fields, over ditches and large areas of flood 
water. These sixteen kilometres took us 
four and a half hours to negotiate, and three 
of the kilos absorbed two and a half hours of 
that time. 

By a stroke of luck we were passed by a 

farm cart, which was commandeered and 

Ec 
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loaded with all our luggage. This lightened 
us considerably, and, by pushing, backing, 
and digging, we managed to struggle to Has- 
koro, where, to our delight and surprise, we 
found that the main road was good, and, 
for the first time since we left Italy, we once 
reached the giddy speed of thirty-two m.p.h., 
a happy contrast and a great relaxation, and 
we arrived at Svielengrad, on the frontier, 
before dark. 

It was a treat to find that all our small party 
took the hardships cheerfully. The harder 
the conditions, or the more strenuous the 
manual labour to be done, the better humour 
it seemed to create. And so, with smiles 
and jokes, did we try and surmount every 
problem that we encomitered, always finding 
great satisfaction in the conquest of a 
difficulty. 

At Svielengrad we came across a very 
charming man in the major commanding the 
frontier guards, who lived up to that reputa¬ 
tion for kindness which everyone in this 
charming country had established in our 
minds. Luckily, he spoke a little French, 
and his wife a little English. The major 
placed a nice room at our disposal, and 
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insisted, also, upon furnishing us with batmen, 
which was a welcome privilege, and relieved 
us for once of the heavy work of packing and 
loading. 

Our friends also insisted upon our joining 
their table, and I found that a Bulgar soldier 
could be extremely interesting. During the 
evening the major asked me if I found the 
Bulgarians very savage and uncivilised. I 
replied that the reverse was the case, and 
asked why he should think that I regarded 
them as such. He replied that friends of his 
who had travelled in the West had informed 
him that the British regarded the Bulgars as 
a race of savages, who practised cannibalism. 
He was very anxious to know if I had a similar 
impression prior to visiting the country, and, 
if so, had it been quite removed. 

As usual, on these frontiers we heard that 
four main bridges had been down since 1912, 
but that a detour was easy in fine weather, 
so we set off full of hope the next morning, 
and arrived at the Turkish frontier post, 
there to meet our first frontier difficulty with 
officials. 





CHAPTER VI 


THE UNCHANGING TURK 

We obtained a laisser passer from the Turkish 
Minister in Sofia requesting ail officials in 
Turkey to allow us to pass without let or 
hindrance, but, on arrival at the shack which 
went by the name of Customs House, no one 
could b.e found capable of reading it, because, 
unfortunately, it was written in French. 
Very few cars ever passed the frontier by 
way of the road, and the old, ragged Chief 
of Customs seemed delighted to see us, 
probably at the idea of drawing a fat duty, a 
considerable percentage of which might find 
its way into his pocket. However, I had 
made up my mind not to pay at the frontier, 
but to get into Adrianople, where the laisser 
passer might be recognised. 

This, we realised, could only be done by 
exercising the greatest diplomacy. To try 
to hurry a Turk, to whom to-morrow is the 
best occasion for everything, particularly 
business, or to show any signs of irritation, 

is fatal, so I advised my friends to keep 
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smiling and follow their leader. The old 
man took us into his sanctum, where we sat 
cross-legged on a shabby settee and enjoyed 
an excellent cup of coffee, conducting a 
difficult conversation in dumb show. After 
an hour an untidy clerk brought in a statement 
which demanded the equivalent of £300 duty 
on car, camera, film, and other things. Just 
then I found that the old man spoke a little 
Persian, so I told him that I regretted that I 
could not agree to pay that sum, and that if I 
paid anything at all I should only lodge a 
deposit transit duty. I said also I did not 
like the thought of causing him to get into 
trouble through his inability to read such an 
important document as my laisser passer, 
particularly as I was now a friend of his, and 
had accepted his hospitality. 

This last effort made him thoughtful, and 
he asked me what he could do, because, if he 
let me pass, surely the powers that be in 
Adrianople would dismiss him for neglect 
of duty, his children would starve, and he 
himself would surely die of shame. 

I affected to be greatly perturbed at the 
thought of such a happening, and, after pre¬ 
tending to think long and seriously, I suggested 
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to him a way by which we could both 
be satisfied, and yet leave him without shame. 
That was, that he should detail a sergeant to 
ride a horse alongside our car into the city of 
Adrianople, eleven miles away, with a note 
from him to the Director of Customs, saying 
that, as our case was exceptional, only the 
Director himself was fit to deal with it; and, 
after much arguing, he agreed to this 
suggestion. 

We set off, but, after covering about a 
mile, we were caught in a terrific storm just 
as we reached a broken bridge, which, we 
were informed, was the first of five. We made 
a detour through the fields to find a way 
across the stream, and, finally, stuck hard in 
eighteen inches of mud. 

At that moment the sergeant galloped 
back to us with the news that there was five 
feet of water in the river at the next break. 
He had tried to ford it, and in doing so had 
nearly lost his horse in the swift current. 

We were already wet through and thor¬ 
oughly tired, but, by almost superhuman 
effort, we got Felix on the road again, and 
wended our weary way back to the comfort¬ 
less Customs House, where we changed into 
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our only spare garments, and hung the others 
to dry. 

Leaving Wroe to guard the car, Redknap 
and I then set oft on foot to survey all the 
broken bridges, and to find a way through. 
It was a very dreary eight-mile tramp, and 
we were soon absolutely dead beat. We 
found that the first two breaks could be easily 
passed by making a short detour, but the 
next three, which were all within a span of 
800 yards, presented a problem. Our only 
way lay through about a mile of swampy 
country intersected by about a dozen small 
streams. It w'as obvious that many days 
would elapse before the country dried up, 
and that some organisation would be necessary 
to get us through, so we returned at dusk to 
our kind host of the previous night at Svielen- 
grad. Next morning the major placed 
unlimited horse transport at our disposal. 
We searched the town, and finally we loaded 
two army carts with stout planks, and bought 
a large quantity of strong rope. We set off 
again, but were beaten back for a third time 
by the weather. On our return, Redknap 
went down with a temperature, which soon 
developed into a sharp attack of malaria. It 
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luckily responded to copious doses of quinine, 
and, as he was normal again the next morning, 
he insisted on pushing on with us. 

The previous evening we received news 
that a band of sixty Communist refugees 
from justice, who had turned to brigandage, 
had robbed and killed several travellers 
north of the main road, so the major insisted 
on escorting us to the frontier with twenty 
soldiers. 

On arriving at the frontier post, our old 
friend the Chief of Customs lent us a party 
of ten Turkish infantry, and invited our 
Bulgar escort to work in conjunction with 
them building bridges for us. Thus the first 
two breaks were negotiated without much 
trouble. With broken girders and planks we 
bridged the big stream, and then, by harnes¬ 
sing the soldiers to Felix, we ploughed our 
way through the swamp. 

They would pull us for a hundred yards, 
until we were resting in mud on our back 
axle ; then they would lift us bodily out, and 
go through the same process again and again. 
That mile took us four hours, but patience 
was rewarded, and we finally got on to the 
hard ground, amidst the cheers of the Bulgar 
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and Turk soldiers. Here we took leave of 
our kind friend, the major, with much regret. 
He was a brick, and I am glad to think that 
we left a small but very solid link of friendship 
between Bulgaria and Great Britain. 

We arrived at Adrianople in another cloud¬ 
burst, with a foot of water flowing through 
the main street. The police immediately 
pounced on us, and we were taken to the 
office of a very small but very pompous 
Turkish captain, who regarded us with much 
suspicion. He questioned me very closely, 
and, after ascertaining my rank in the British 
army, was thoroughly convinced that we 
were only in the country for the purpose of 
spying. I tried to persuade him that we were 
harmless tourists, and told him that if he 
troubled to telephone to the civil authorities 
he would find that they would probably have ad¬ 
vice both from London and Sofia of our coming. 

This proved to be so, and we were finally 
taken to Ennis Behidj Bey, the local repre¬ 
sentative of the Turkish Foreign Office. He 
said that he had received a telegram from 
Angora instructing him to pass us without 
hindrance, but it contained no instructions 
to allow us Customs facilities, so we found 
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and consulted with the Chief of Customs, 
who still asked us to pay a sum equivalent to 
£$oo, which, in view of the laisser passer I 
held, I refused to pay. 

Ennis Behidj Bey suggested that we should 
pay the sum as a deposit forthwith, and 
receive it back when we left the country in 
Adana, but my experience of the East had 
taught me that, although it is very easy to 
part with money, it is another thing to get it 
back. I tried to persuade him to wire to 
Angora, and, in the meantime, to allow us to 
proceed to Constantinople to settle the matter 
there with the help of our Consulate. 

He agreed to wire, but insisted on my 
giving my word not to leave the city until a 
reply was received. During the whole of the 
wretched five days we were there we were 
shadowed by the police wherever we went, 
chiefly because, I think, they still suspected 
us of espionage. Ennis Bey proved a cheery 
friend, but a terrible obstructionist, and it is 
doubly hard to fight obstruction when it is 
erected with excessive politeness. It was 
very disagreeable to find ourselves prisoners 
in a city that boasts of only one wretched 
hotel and no means of recreation. 
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We spent one terrible night there in what 
was an insect Zoo. The beds were colonies 
of every sort of livestock, and, as we were 
now in a country where typhus and other 
insect-borne diseases were rampant, we could 
not afford to run risks. The weather was too 
bad to enable us to camp out, but, luckily, we 
heard that there was a boarding-house kept 
by a German family on the outskirts of the 
town, and so we moved to it. 

Here we found conditions still fairly bad, 
but there was a large covered verandah in 
the front of the house. This we requisi¬ 
tioned, put our camp beds down, and settled 
in peace, if not altogether in comfort. 

Adrianople has had a tragic history. Even 
in the last ten years it has changed hands 
three times, and, whereas in 1910 it possessed 
100,000 inhabitants, it now contains barely 
30,000. The Turkish policy since the coming 
of Mustapha Kemal has been to expel all 
Greeks and Armenians. These people con¬ 
stituted the hub of the commerce of the 
country, and it is hard to see the motive of 
the Angora Government for such a drastic 
action, or to discern what good it has done. 

Whole streets of shops and houses in the 
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city were quite deserted, and there was next 
to no business going on. A terrible atmo¬ 
sphere of depression hung over the whole 
place, and was, indeed, common throughout 
Turkey in Europe. It gave one the impres¬ 
sion of something dying. The streets were 
neglected; empty shops had been shorn of 
their shutters ; even the window-frames had 
been tom out for fuel, and Greek and 
Armenian churches were doing duty as stables 
for the Turkish army. The cafes were full 
of idle youths of the effendi class, and nobody 
seemed to have any interest in life other than 
the possibility of getting backsheesh from us. 

The only busy people in Adrianople were 
the shoe-blacks, for which Turkey is famous, 
and there seemed to be more than half the 
population at this trade. The male Turk 
would rather go short of anything than be 
seen in dirty boots, and, even if out at elbow 
or collarless, the shoes of everybody in 
Turkey are beyond compare. 

I think that it would be an excellent idea 
to send all the “ boots ” at our British hotels 
(whose one ability seems to be in dirtying 
one’s shoes rather than in cleaning them) to 
this country to leam the business. Whether 
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you sit down outside a cafe for a cup of that 
wonderful coffee that only the Turk can 
create, or walk along to look at the bazaar, 
or pause to enjoy the beauties of the grand 
mosque, a crowd of urchins will inevitably 
gather round you with the paraphernalia of 
the shoe-cleaner. 

The process of cleaning is wonderful. The 
thick mud is removed with scrapers and 
brushes, and then what dirt is left is removed 
with spirit. Then a dye corresponding exactly 
to the colour of your shoes is smeared on 
and brushed well in, and they are finally 
polished with a wax polish. The result is 
dazzling, and in five minutes one’s travelling 
brogues can be transformed beyond recognition. 

On our second day in the city we met a 
Turkish-born British subject who was in 
Adrianople on business. He immediately 
attached himself to us as interpreter, and 
confirmed our suspicions that we were being 
watched. The police convinced themselves 
that there was some connection between us, 
as we both arrived in the city on the same day, 
and our friend was hauled up before the 
prefect and strictly cross-examined. 

Why such nervousness should exist I could 
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not imagine, but, later, we found that the 
same suspicious atmosphere existed through¬ 
out the country, and many amusing incidents 
resulted from this, as I will relate later. 

After four days of waiting, we found 
difficulty in keeping our tempers when, every 
day, the polite Ennis Behidj assured us that 
news from Angora would surely arrive to¬ 
morrow. On the fifth day our patience was 
exhausted, and we went to the Government 
House, where I demanded an interview with 
the " Wali,” or Governor of the province. 
I politely pointed out to him that a telegram 
had been received from Angora directing the 
authorities to give us every facility, and yet, 
on the contrary, no facility whatsoever had 
been afforded us. I also told him that, in 
other countries, we had been received as 
guests, and had never been held up for hours, 
let alone days. I suggested to him that we 
should be glad to receive his permission to 
proceed to Constantinople, to take up the 
matter of Customs duty with the British 
Consul-General. 

He did not seem at all disposed to grant 
this, until I mentioned that, as the Special 
Correspondent of many prominent newspapers 
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in all parts of the world, I was anxious 
to speak as well of the treatment I received 
in Turkey as of that I had received in other 
countries. This had the desired effect, and in 
five minutes I was free to leave. In an hour we 
were away, glad to shake the dust of Adria- 
nople from the tyres of Felix, and made haste 
to Constantinople. 

We were soon in the area of the heaviest 
fighting that occurred in the great Balkan 
War, the remains of which can still be seen. 
Villages lay in ruins, the inhabitants living in 
wooden huts with rough, thatched roofs. 
Most bridges were still in ruins, and those 
that stood were nearly all rough, temporary 
structures. At times battered trenches and 
gun emplacements showed up in bold relief 
in the smooth, undulating country. At Lule 
Burgas we were held up at the point of the 
bayonet, and taken to the police office and 
cross-examined, but this treatment soon 
became the general thing, and we got quite 
used to it. 

A mile out of Lule Burgas the road vanished 
completely, and we wandered for miles and 
miles over plain country through grass a foot 
high, taking our direction from the pillars of 
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broken bridges. At each one of these we had 
to make a detour through the country to 
find our way across the streams, and at times 
it was extremely difficult. We arrived at 
Chorlu after very rough going, and rested for 
a meal. We were only fifty-five miles from 
Constantinople, and, as the map showed 
A first-class metal road suitable for all 
traffic," we decided to push on. 

Curses on that map-maker, for, after seven 
miles slow going in an hour, on a track which 
consisted of two deep ruts in loose soil, 
barely visible in the long grass, we were 
hopelessly lost! We were making for Silivri, 
on the Sea of Marmora, and, as we had made 
slow progress, we wanted to stay there for 
the night. On and on we went, through 
almost impossible going, when, luckily we 
ran across a peasant, who told us we had 
missed that town, and were ten miles north 
of it. Tired and hungry, we got him to 
escort us to Chanta, the nearest village, from 
whence there was a track to our lost road. 

We arrived there, and were half-way 
through a rough meal of eggs and cheese when 
along came the police, and we had the usual 
objectionable inquisition. In the middle of 
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the trouble I was surprised to hear a voice 
speaking in the American language, and a 
friend in need came to us in the person of a 
farm labourer, a Macedonian Turk. He had 
spent eleven years in the U.S.A., after which 
he had settled in Macedonia, but the war of 
1922 deprived Turkey of the remains of that 
province, and our friend of his farm. He 
had recently been repatriated by the Turks 
in exchange for Greek subjects in Turkey. 
He proved a Good Samaritan, and soon 
satisfied the police about our credentials. 

He offered himself as our guide back to the 
main road, but, as last week's floods had 
washed away the remaining bridges, all we 
could do was to strike across country. We 
moved through fields of grass and corn so 
high that at times it was higher than our 
radiator cap, and, after a couple of miles, 
he seemed lost, and left us to explore. 

He appeared to be a very decent fellow, 
but, as we were completely in the wilderness, 
I wished to avoid any chance of a hold-up, 
so, leaving Wroe and Redknap to look after 
the car, I followed him. After wandering for 
half an hour we found the track, which could 

only be recognised by the telegraph poles 

Fc 
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running alongside of it, and, guided by the 
lights of the car, I returned, and found the 
other two with three more Turkish farmers, 
one of whom also spoke American, but it 
appeared that they had had a severe shock. 
Just after I left them Redknap turned to 
find that a big fellow with a rifle had crept up 
noiselessly behind him. He covered him with 
his pistol through his pocket, and the man 
retreated, to reappear with another armed 
man, whom Wroe also covered. 

They talked, but, as neither could make 
himself understood, they whistled, and up 
came the third man, who spoke American. 
They were shepherd-farmers, and were guard¬ 
ing large flocks a few hundred yards away 
against the intrusion of wild animals or their 
fellow-countrymen. The whole of the country 
we had travelled through for the last eighty 
miles seemed almost void of habitation and 
cultivation, but was well watered, and first- 
class land for any type of farming. Our 
friends informed us that the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment were repopulating it with 100,000 
farmer-refugees from Greece. They told us, 
however, that they were moving, and that 
their grandchildren would be more likely to 
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enjoy the anticipated allotment of land than 
they themselves. 

We wished them good luck, and wended our 
weary way on, and, in half an hour, we came 
suddenly to the shores of the Sea of Marmora, 
bathed in the light of the full moon, a very 
pleasant change of scenery after being land¬ 
locked for nearly a month. We followed the 
beach for a couple of miles, with occasional 
diversion, and came to a sudden halt at the 
edge of a swamp that represented the mouth 
of a river. 

Here was a rough causeway of stone built 
across the river in place of a bridge long 
departed, but it was in the shape of a letter 
S, and required most careful driving to 
negotiate. Unluckily, the stones were very 
greasy, and poor old Felix slipped into the 
mud with a squelch. To get him out under 
his own power was hopeless, and our combined 
physical efforts failed to move him an inch. 
The water-level of the previous week was 
above the level of the steering-wheel, so it 
was obvious that, if we had a repetition of the 
recent storms, we stood an excellent chance 
of being washed out to sea. 

In the dark we tried “ jacking,” but it 
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was of no avail. We then shifted all our kit 
twenty yards away to the edge of the sea 
and made camp, with mosquitoes, sand-fleas, 
and sand-flies for company. At 2.30 p.m. 
we tried to get a short sleep, with Redknap 
on watch. I had only just dozed off when he 
shouted, and woke me with a start, and I 
found him trying to persuade three villainous- 
looking blackguards with two double-horsed 
carts to drag us out, but they refused to do 
anything unless we paid them £$. 

We would have taken the law into our own 
hands for two pins, but the fact of being under 
such close police supervision made it inad¬ 
visable to run any risks of trouble. Anyhow, 
this incident annoyed me enough to make 
me wakeful, and I kept watch for the rest 
of the night. Towards dawn two more 
carts came along. Like their predecessors, 
they refused help, and I had the pleasure of 
seeing them both stuck in the mud for an 
hour following their refusal. 

As dawn broke, the sky became overcast, 
and, to my horror, I saw lightning flashing 
all round us. I woke the others, and put 
everything possible out of danger. We 
worked with feverish haste, and managed 
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to lift Felix, but luck was against us, and we 
slipped into the mud again. Although we 
were almost surrounded by storm, over the 
valley of the stream we were in, it was clear 
overhead, and we still kept dry. Had the 
least rain fallen where we were, it would have 
taken a week of sunshine to have dried the 
place sufficiently to enable us to move. 
But luck was with us. Four more dreary 
hours brought help in the form of four large 
donkeys. Felix smarted a little under the 
indignity of applied donkey-power, but there 
was no help for it, and, with the aid of the 
donkeys and five men, out he came. We 
covered the next forty-three miles of mud 
in nine hours, and arrived dead-beat at 
Constantinople, where we put up at the Pera 
Palace Hotel, and, after a hot bath, slept 
the clock'round. 





CHAPTER VII 


DAYS—AND NIGHTS—IN TURKEY 

On our second day in Constantinople I was 
chatting to a friend of mine who was resident 
there. He asked me when I intended to 
leave; I told him the day after to-morrow, 
but he laughed, and offered to lay three to one 
against our ability to get away in a week. 
He was right. What a contrast there is 
between this city in 1919 and again in 19241 
The present policy is, " Turkey for the Turk, 
and to Hades with the foreigners.” 

Rather than help the stranger they will 
obstruct him in any way possible, and all 
foreigners, particularly the British, are 
regarded with suspicion. The Turk is also 
suffering from a badly swollen head. Having 
wiped the floor with an inefficient Greek 
army, he now feels confident of his ability to 
take on the whole of Europe. 

In many ways the Kemalist Government is 
working very efficiently, and yet, in other ways, 
it is hopeless; in particular, the anti-foreign 

policy of Angora is producing commercial 
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stagnation. There is no trade going on, 
and the Bosphorus, which once was a 
hive of maritime industry, is nearly always 
empty. Many foreigners have closed their 
businesses and left Turkey, taking their 
money with them, and those remaining are 
sitting tight, and neither spending nor risking 
anything. 

We found it extremely difficult to get any 
help, and, in spite of the fact that the Turkish 
Legation in London had expressed a desire 
for us to go through Asia Minor to make a 
film of the New Turkey, the authorities here 
seemed reluctant to do anything to facilitate 
our passage. 

For instance, we had a consignment of 
5,000 feet of film, to the total value of £45, 
awaiting us here. The Chief of Customs 
wished to charge us £120 duty for it, refusing 
all suggestions of the Commercial Secretary 
at the Embassy that that sum should be a 
transit duty, repayable on leaving. We were 
so disgusted with this meanness that we 
refused to accept the film, and had it refor¬ 
warded to Syria, leaving ourselves with a bare 
sufficiency to carry us through Asia Minor. 

By dint of perseverance, we persuaded 
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the authorities to agree to a transit duty on 
Felix, but, as I felt we might have a long 
delay in re-collecting it when we left the 
country, I insisted on paying the amount 
due into the bank, which, in turn, guaranteed 
payment in the event of the car not leaving 
the country within three months. The 
officials finally agreed to this. 

Moreover, in consequence of help from the 
British Embassy, we received a safe conduct 
through Asia Minor from Adnan Bey, the 
Kemalist representative at the Sublime Porte. 

I think this gentleman regarded us more 
as madmen than as spies, and did not en¬ 
courage us at all. “ There are no roads in 
Asia Minor," said he. “ Why not put your 
car on the train ? You can cross to Syria in 
three days, which will save money, wear and 
tear of the car, and a lot of time.” Adnan 
Bey has the reputation of being one of the 
most enlightened and progressive members 
of the Government, and I was extremely 
surprised when he suggested to me that, 
where there was a railway, roads could be 
dispensed with. But, in spite of his remark, 
it will be seen in my last chapter that he 
and his friends are now of a different mind. 
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The greatest tragedy of Constantinople 
is provided by the Russian Royalist refugees, 
of whom thousands still remain. Some 
appear to have brought enough away from 
their country to enable them to live in com¬ 
fort, but such lucky ones are in the minority. 
The greater number of them seem to have lost 
all hope, and to have sunk into the very 
depths of despair. I was standing at the 
door of the Pera Palace Hotel when a very 
shabby individual passed. He had long, 
unkempt hair and beard; it must have been 
months since he washed. His shoes were tied 
to his feet with string, and he was very drunk. 
He was pointed out to me as a former Major- 
General in the Tsarist army, and his case is 
only one of many hundreds who have fallen 
so far as to lose even their self-respect. 

With the women, conditions are the same ; 
many have to work as waitresses and domestic 
servants, and one very flourishing restaurant 
is run entirely by female members of the old 
Russian aristocracy, who do all the work 
themselves. They eke out a hard but honest 
existence, but, sad to relate, for every Russian 
woman who does so, a score of her sisters go 
to join the ranks of the unfortunates. 
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I dined one night at a well-known restaurant 
where, after dinner and dancing, a cabaret 
show filled the programme. Partners were 
there in plenty, and my host told me that 
among them were five titled women. He 
indicated one good-looking girl who was 
sitting alone, and dancing occasionally, but 
not mixing with the rest of her sex. He 
assured me that, of all those present, she 
was the only respectable girl. She was the 
daughter of a once-prosperous Moscow mer¬ 
chant, who now kept her invalid parents on 
an income consisting of io per cent, of the 
proceeds of the drink bills of her dancing 
partners, and, being decent, her earnings were 
low, for she would neither drink heavily 
herself nor persuade her partners to drink. 
This was just one case out of thousands. 

To revert to our own difficulties. After 
days of running hither and thither, and being 
put off with the eternal " to-morrow,” we 
were told that our laisser passer from the 
Sublime Porte would be ready by 4 p.m. on 
the following day. We were told, also, that 
if we called at the Customs House at midday 
our clearance papers would be ready. I 
spent four hours in the Galata Customs House, 
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while half a dozen officials quarrelled about 
the proper methods of procedure. 

Finally, six long entries were made in six 
different books, and, after each entry, I was 
tramped along to six different offices, where 
six officials attached their six signatures, and, 
at length, when I was at the point of insanity, 
the ancient Turk dealing with my case 
handed us a paper with only about thirty 
words on it, which was our clearance certifi¬ 
cate. 

I returned to find my friends ready waiting, 
with Felix loaded, but, sad to relate, the 
messenger who had been sent for the laisser 
passer returned with word that it was too 
late to-day to obtain it. 

As we had given up our rooms, and were 
ready to move, we decided to cross to the 
Asiatic side of the Bosphorus and spend the 
night at Moda, a delightful summer resort 
on the Sea of Marmora, Redknap volunteering 
to cross the following morning by ferry to 
claim the necessary document. 

As soon as we arrived at Moda a funny little 
man of dark skin, and with a bad English 
accent, who claimed to be a British subject 
of Maltese origin, attached himself to us. 
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He was a bit of a nuisance, but rather amusing. 
As he told us he had served, during the war, 
in the British army, I asked him what was 
his regiment, and he replied, “ Navy and 
Army Canteen Board." He also said he 
had been educated in England, so I asked him 
at what school. He replied, “I go to Eton, 
but I finish at Clark's College ! ! ” We 
then collapsed, and retired to bed with 
aching sides. 

Our laisser passer arrived the following 
day, and, much relieved, we moved off on the 
old Roman road to Baghdad. This part of 
it, in Asia Minor, was built by Alexander the 
Great, and the impression we got was that 
it had not been repaired since he built it. 
The route was practically impossible, and 
we had to run on ordinary earth track by the 
side of the old road, which could rarely be 
seen. 

The weather up to this time had been our 
bugbear, and, unfortunately, it showed little 
signs of improvement. I planned our trip 
to coincide with the dry season everywhere, 
instead of which our daily toil consisted of a 
struggle through mud. I had some light 
chains made in Constantinople, which helped 
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us to cope with this difficulty. It was a 
terrible business putting the chains on and 
taking them off twenty times a day, but that 
had to be done, as I could not run on any hard 
or stony soil with chains, because of the 
drastic effect they have on tyres, and our 
stocks of tyres and tubes were extremely 
limited. 

I will try to give an idea of the running 
conditions we had to endure in Asia Minor, 
but it is absolutely impossible for anyone 
who has not had actual experience of them 
even to imagine what they were like. We 
did 950 odd miles from Scutari to Payas in 
twenty-eight days, and our average speed 
for the whole of our running-time was two 
and a half miles per hour. On the plains, 
progress was an everlasting battle with mud, 
and as for the hills, they were the limit! 

At every range we reached we had to revert 
to the old road. Just try and imagine that 
the road-breakers, having broken up the 
foundations of Piccadilly, laid the blocks of 
broken concrete obtained on a narrow lane 
with a gradient of about one in five, where 
it is so narrow that both your wings touch 
the walls of the cutting, and where you have 
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a hairpin-turn every few yards. That would 
be typical of the " going ” in Asia Minor. 
Time and time again we had to unload Felix 
to get up inclines, and walk back a long 
distance to carry up our baggage. 

Between Moda and Ismid we ran along 
the pebbly beach, which provided the best 
“ going “ of the day, but we were well com¬ 
pensated for our difficulties by the glorious 
scenery we were passing, and, after eleven 
hours' crawling, we arrived at Ismid, the 
new naval port of Turkey. 

The notorious Goeben was lying at anchor 
two hundred yards from our hotel. She 
looked very trim and neat above water, but 
I was told that she had not been dry-docked 
for ten years. It was said that she could 
not steam at more than six knots, and was 
generally in a rotten condition. 

At our hotel we were again lucky to rent 
the verandah, which gave us an excellent view 
of the harbour and town. The city is very 
mean and dirty, but the Gulf of Ismid, 
alongside which we had been running for 
nearly a day, must be one of the finest 
natural harbours in existence. It is a 
long, narrow tongue of deep water from 
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seven to ten miles wide, and about sixty 
miles long, well land-locked by mountains. 
Ismid lies right at the east end, which is 
farthest away from the ocean. About thirty 
miles from the mouth of the Gulf it narrows 
to about a mile and a half in width for a 
distance of two miles, making boom defence 
very easy. There are yet no land defences 
worth mentioning, but if ever the Turk puts 
his house in order, and fortifies the Gulf, he 
will have a naval port so strong as to be 
invulnerable from the sea. 

We moved off to Bilejek under the usual 
bad conditions, and, about eighteen miles out, 
in a swampy valley, we had our first mishap, 
which, although not very serious, came to 
within an ace of putting Felix completely out 
of action. I was travelling at about six 
m.p.h. in long grass about eighteen inches 
high, with Redknap standing on the foot¬ 
board looking ahead for snags. Suddenly he 
shouted to me to stop. I slammed on my 
brakes and pulled up in three yards, but not 
enough to avoid a large rock, which was in¬ 
visible from the driving-seat. 

Our front axle just grazed it, but, as luck 
would have it, I hit the end of my steering-box 
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with a noise like a pistol-shot. I jumped 
out, in a state of fear and trembling for my 
crank-case, but could see no signs of any 
damage whatever. Moving off again, I found 
my steering locked, and only with the greatest 
difficulty could I move the car a matter of 
five degrees in either direction. We managed 
to reach a fair patch of road, and settled 
down to detach the steering-box, a job that 
took us a couple of hours. The damage done 
was to the worm-shaft of the box, at the point 
where the end is keyed into the steering- 
column, and it was bent to such an extent 
that it prevented the column turning. How 
it took such a knock without breaking was a 
miracle. 

It was obviously a workshop job, so we 
consulted the map, which showed the next 
village to be about five miles ahead, and 
the nearest railway-station about a similar 
distance. Redknap and I proceeded to dis¬ 
semble the box, and Wroe walked on ahead 
to see what the village contained. We were 
in a marshy valley, with high mountains on 
each side, the country was covered with low 
bush, and we were in a most unsuitable spot 
for an enforced rest, especially as we had been 
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warned that in this district brigandage was 
rife. A search for drinking-water produced 
nothing but very foul water, with green 
slime alive with mosquito larvae. 

In three hours Wroe returned on horseback, 
accompanied by a Captain Nouri Beg, of the 
Turkish Gendarmerie, and an orderly carrying 
fresh food. The captain told us that Ismid 
dockyard was the nearest spot where any 
mechanical repair could be done. We made 
camp, and Wroe set off on horseback with the 
damaged part, and a note to the admiral 
commanding. Nouri Beg spoke only a few 
words of French, but gave us to understand 
that it would be extremely dangerous to 
remain on the road at night. He suggested 
that we return to his house as his guests, and 
allow him to place a guard on the car. I 
explained that we could, in no circumstances, 
leave our old friend Felix, so he then insisted 
on spending the night with us, and sent the 
orderly back for his bed. 

While in Constantinople I had had made a 
light tarpaulin sheet, which, fixed to the 
hood of the car and spread to three poles, 
made a tent with room for three beds. By 

shutting in the far side of the car we could, 

Gc 
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under normal circumstances, shelter our¬ 
selves and all our kit fairly comfortably. 
Redknap cooked an excellent meal, which we 
enjoyed, in spite of our being in a very greasy 
and dirty state. After this we left the captain 
on guard and wandered in search of a bath, 
Alas, although we were nearly surrounded by 
water, it was all mud and filth, and impossible 
to use for washing. On and on we walked. 
For the first time in my life I walked a dis¬ 
tance of seven miles for a bath. Finally we 
found a spring, where we stripped, threw 
cans of water at each other, and thoroughly 
enjoyed getting clean again. 

As we neared the car, on our return journey, 
another storm broke, and we raced over the 
last half-mile to escape a drenching. A gale 
made our tarpaulin untenable, so we crowded 
into the car, and for the whole night we were 
at the mercy of the elements. 

To put up our nets was out of the question, 
and in all my experience in the East and in 
Africa I have never had such a night with 
mosquitoes. I think all the winged and 
biting pests in Asia Minor combined that 
night to try and drive us out of the country. 

Between the storms we lit a fire, which we 
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piled with green wood in an endeavour to 
protect ourselves from the pests, but they 
revelled in the smoke, and came at us rein¬ 
forced. Sleep was out of the question, and 
we spent a wretched night, only helped out 
with the aid of a bottle of whisky. A dull, 
wet morning revealed three wretched-looking 
objects. Our faces were misshapen with 
bites, and our arms and bodies sore where 
the insects had bitten us through our clothes. 
About 7 a.m. the weather cleared up, and 
enabled us to cook a meal and get a nap. 

At 3 p.m. Wroe returned with the news that 
the dockyard possessed no mechanical de¬ 
partment that could deal with the job, 
and he had left the piece with the local black- 
smith-cum-mechanic, who had promised to 
tackle it to-morrow. As I knew it was fatal 
to leave anything important to any Oriental 
odd-jobber, and as I knew the meaning of 
“ to-morrow " in the East, after a short 
night's rest I set off myself on horseback to 
the nearest station. I picked up the Angora 
mail to Ismid, and had a pleasant journey 
with an Englishman whom I met on the train. 

I waited an hour while the blacksmith and 
his assistants quarrelled over the correct 
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method of straightening the piece, and 
finally I took off my coat and tackled the job 
myself. 

I was really frightened to put the piece in a 
fire, but was obliged to take a chance; so, 
after heating it, I put it in a vice, and, holding 
a soft copper soldering-iron against the steel, 
I gave it a whack with a hammer. As the 
Turk said, Allah was with me, and, by a 
million-to-one chance, that one whack 
knocked it perfectly straight. I hastened 
back to our lonely camp among the jackals 
and mosquitoes at dusk. After two hours’ 
labour we were ready to move, and next 
morning, to the chagrin of the pests, we 
purred on again. 

We were extremely sorry to leave our good 
friend Nouri Beg, who proved himself a real 
friend in need. As a matter of fact, his 
kindness to us was most embarrassing at 
times, for he would never let us purchase a 
scrap of food. If we expressed a desire for 
anything, an orderly rode off and produced 
it in an hour. To have offered to pay would 
have been to insult him, so in these circum¬ 
stances we felt obliged to confine our wants 
to the bare necessities of life. 
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I have always found the educated Turk 
one of the most polished gentlemen in Europe, 
and Nouri Beg was no exception. The more 
one sees of the Turk, the harder it becomes to 
understand how he can be responsible for the 
fiendish atrocities that are attributed to him. 
I have little use for the Armenian, although 
he is a very clever man, and the most cultured 
and gifted of the nearer Asiatics. He is a 
bom conspirator, and, as a political intriguer 
of the first order, has always been a thorn 
in the side of the Turk. But, even so, to 
outrage his wife and daughters before his 
eyes, and then drive a ten-inch nail through 
his head, is no civilised way of dealing with a 
political opponent. 

As a psychological study, the Turk will 
always be an insoluble mystery. As a soldier 
he is a brave man. His methods of waging 
war are those of a gentleman, and such 
as shame the Hun, And yet, where the 
Armenian is concerned, he is a shameless 
butcher. 




CHAPTER VIII 


WE MEET THE DANCING DERVISHES 

The next day we covered twenty-one miles, 
and pitched camp at a most delightful spot 
at a very early hour that was forced upon 
us by circumstances. At 4 p.m. we crossed 
the Angora railway at a place where it bridged 
a river, which, owing to the rains, had become 
a raging torrent. We crossed the line, and 
were proceeding along a ledge of rock, through 
a narrow gorge, when we were suddenly 
brought to a full stop by a series of landslides 
that blocked the way completely. 

Having noticed an ideal camping-ground 
two miles back, we returned and settled down, 
intending to rise with the sun, and obtain 
from two neighbouring villages labour to 
clear the road. We could see many peasants 
working in the fields, so we thought it safe 
to sleep without guard if we kept our lamps 
burning all night. The old rule of the East— 
that light is the best guard against the petty 
thief—is one I firmly believe in, and has 

stood me in good stead on many occasions. 
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After I had been asleep for an hour, I awoke 
with a start, to find six hefty fellows, all 
armed with rifles, surrounding us, and an old 
bearded gentleman talking rapidly to me in 
Turkish. I covered him with my pistol 
under the blanket, and woke Redknap, telling 
him not to shoot, as we were at a disadvantage, 
there being two to one against us, and we 
inside our sleeping-bags. Wroe did not wake, 
in spite of our shouts. One of the men had 
been a prisoner of war with the British, and 
spoke a little English. He quickly assured 
me that they were farmers and not brigands, 
and that the old man was the headman of the 
nearest village. They were in doubt about 
our credentials, and came to the conclusion 
that nobody but desperadoes would camp 
out in the open within sight of a village and a 
roof to cover them. 

Explanations followed ; our letter from the 
All-Highest in Constantinople was read; our 
visitors dropped their rifles and tried English 
cigarettes. We re-made the camp-fire and 
chatted for an hour. The old gentleman 
promised to send a party at dawn to cut a 
way through the landslides, but, all the same, 
he did his best to persuade us to go by train, 
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and I am sure that he and his friends thought 
us mad for attempting the journey by car. 
He was as good as his word, and the following 
morning we found that his men had cut a 
way through, but had laid on the road all 
the soft earth that they dug out. We had 
only a foot of road to spare. A drop of 300 
feet into a torrent awaited us if we were 
unlucky and skidded. Not being tired of 
life, we were not disposed to take the risk 
of skidding on the loose earth, so we waited 
while tons of material were shovelled over the 
side, and we finally passed along on the hard 
bed rock. 

And what a day we had ! You who motor 
on the first-class, tar-sprayed roads of Britain 
cannot fail to be interested in the conditions 
existent here, and the difficulties surmounted 
by our gallant little British car. When I 
originally planned this trip I anticipated 
having to take ship from Salonica to Alexan- 
dretta. Had we realised what the conditions 
were in Asia Minor, I don’t think we should 
have tackled it by land. My diary for this 
day indicates the nature of our troubles: 

5 a.ra. Wake, cook, eat breakfast, and pack. 

6,io a.m, Strike camp. 
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6.20 a.m. 
9.15 a.m. 


10 a.m. 


10.30 a.m. 


11:15 a - in - 


12.15 p.m. 


1.30 p.m. 


Arrive landslide, work till 9.5 clearing road. 

Arrive at sharp comer of gorge, just wide 
enough for Felix to pass. Rock 15 
inches high sticking up in centre of road. 
We cannot shift rock, so we collect 
smaller rocks and build road up to level 
of big rock. 

Deep mud-patches, which we try to rush 
with chains on, but stick. Standing in 
12 inches of mud, we unload and get clear 
15 minutes. 

Hill with gradient of one in five, strewn with 
loose rocks on surface of loose stone. 
We walk up hill and remove biggest 
from path of axle. Drive up and stick 
hairpin bend, with wheels slipping. 
After reversing three times, and partially 
unloading, we manage it, Redknap and 
Wroe pushing. 

On apparently hard surface we sink up to 
axles in mud. Unload car. I put on 
chains. Wroe loses shoe in mud. We 
dig our axles clear and collect about two 
tons of rock to make hard track. Clear 
in an hour. Redknap purple, also the 
air. 

Half a mile through mud-patches and over 
ploughed fields. Felix’s wheels look like 
discs, being full of mud. Lunch, after 
covering miles in six hours. Clean, 
and scrape mud off clothes. 

Another rocky hill two miles long. Con¬ 
tinually unloading and pushing. 
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2.45 p,m. After two miles fair going, following road 
cut into cliff along river-bank. Half 
road fallen away, and replaced by 6-inch 
wide beam carrying rotten boards. 
Return village and are told this is the 
only way through. Crawl along beam 
with one inch to spare with torrent 
30 feet below. 

5.30 p.m. Camp, dead-beat, after nearly three hours 
more mud and rocks. Total mileage for 
day, 21, in eleven hours. 

The following morning we arrived at Bilejek, 
which the map described as a town of third- 
rate importance, but, to our great surprise, 
we found a complete ruin. Bilejek contained 
3,500 houses, and was deliberately burned 
by the Greeks during the recent war, in which 
they retreated, leaving only five houses 
standing. Nevertheless, the town is being 
rebuilt very quickly. We thought that this 
destruction might be an isolated instance, 
but for the next fifty miles all was waste, 
every town and village having been put to 
the torch. 

We have heard a lot at home about the 
iniquity of the Turk in burning Smyrna, but 
this event occurred after the Greek had laid 
waste Asia Minor. As Greece professes 
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Christianity, such, things as the burning of 
Bilejek and the district are unnoticed by us. 

From Bilejek we struck a short military 
road built by the Greeks, and the going was 
good. 

Just before we arrived at Afium Karihissar 
we passed what I always feel is the absolute 
dividing-line between East and West—a camel 
caravan. As we approached the city over a 
long, dusty plain, the caravan was stretched 
out in single file almost on the horizon, and 
crossing our path at a right angle. The effect, 
in the dusk, was very beautiful, and the 
sound of the bells of the leading camels is 
always sweet music to a real lover of the 
East. 

Afium Karihissar is a big military centre, 
and, to our great surprise, contained a good 
hotel, which was very welcome. Almost as 
soon as we arrived we received a call from the 
Colonel Commandant of the Corps Artillery 
stationed here. He took us in hand and 
introduced us to the local restaurant, which 
seemed to be also a senior officers mess. 
He was a quaint old character, a curious 
mixture of the old Abdul Hamid school and 
the present modem movement. He was a 
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great Anglophile, and made us very com¬ 
fortable. It was a very cheery evening that 
we spent with him and his staff. 

Although the general policy of Turkey is 
extremely anti-foreign and very Anglophobe, 
the officers of the army seem distinctly 
Anglophile. This applies particularly to the 
older men, who have fought against us. One 
thing was most marked, and that was our 
extreme popularity with all ex-prisoners of 
war. 

At nearly every village where we stopped 
during the daily run, someone would rush up 
and inquire if we were British, and, on our 
replying in the affirmative, the invariable 
answer was, “ Me English prisoner two years, 
sir ; English very good : give plenty food and 
no work.” We were fed by these people 
again and again, and afforded every courtesy, 
and in no instance would they accept pay¬ 
ment for any food we ordered. I was sur¬ 
prised to find that they had no use for their 
old allies, the Germans, who were very 
unpopular. 

At dinner that night the old Colonel rose 
and toasted England, All the officers rose 
and received the toast most cordially. I 
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responded with '* Turkey.” The old man, 
under the influence of a good dinner, began 
to expand, and whispered to me that he 
longed for the good old days of Abdul Hamid, 
when Britain was Turkey's big uncle. He 
said they were facing a tremendous task in 
trying to rebuild an Empire out of ruin, after 
twelve years of continuous war, which had im¬ 
poverished the country, both in men and kind. 

The ruin is, indeed, great, and, in justice 
to the Turk, X must say that, if a tenth part 
of Turkey’s misery were known, she would 
not be so condemned and despised for her 
reprisals. On the whole road from Bilejek 
to Ahum Karihissar I have never seen so 
much wanton destruction—not the ruin 
caused by Greek shot and shell, but by 
deliberate and wanton burning, and on that 
road hardly a house escaped the Greek torches. 

I was chatting with a Turkish gentleman 
who had lost nearly everything but his spirit. 
He told me that every individual, poor and 
rich, had emptied their pockets to the last 
piastre to help to rid their country of the 
Greek invader, and the result, at least, is a 
united nation all working for their country’s 
good. Everyone appeared to be working, 
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and, in contrast to Turkey in Europe, there 
was no idleness in either town or country. 
Even the peasant who is living in a rush- 
roofed hut, by the burnt ruins of his home, 
is getting the best out of the land, with such 
crude agricultural implements as the local 
blacksmith can provide. German, American, 
and French commercial travellers abound, 
and I looked about in vain for signs of 
a Briton. Building materials, agricultural 
machinery, cotton-cleaning machines, tools, 
and, in fact, everything of use in commerce 
and industry, are coming into Turkey 
from France, Germany and America. 

We have lost another market, and I was 
informed by an Englishman who was repre¬ 
senting an American house that the reason 
is that, whereas other countries give credit, 
Britain will not. My informant had, in 
three years, increased his turnover ten times, 
and had not made a bad debt. Surely it is 
about time we improved our commercial 
intelligence system, and made full use of 
our Department of Overseas Trade to enable 
us to get our own workshops busy, and 
competing in these many great markets where 
our goods are wanted. 
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We had a little oiling and greasing to do to 
Felix, and we did not leave Afium Karihissar 
until i p.m. During the whole afternoon 
we were passing through beautiful country, 
which was well wooded and watered. We 
decided to camp at the first suitable spot we 
struck after 5 p.m., but, just before that 
hour we suddenly left the wooded country and 
got on to a waterless plain. We kept going 
until it was nearly dark, and, as no favourable 
spot appeared that would give us fuel and 
water, we stopped at a tiny village near the 
track and filled our water-cans at the local 
wheelwright’s shop. The good man allowed 
us to clear the floor of his workshop, so, with 
a sack full of small wood and shavings, we 
moved out three miles and pitched camp 
on top of a small hill. The ground was very 
rough and stony, and abounded in scorpions, 
tarantulas, and every jumping insect. My 
comrades turned in, but the place did 
not please me, I felt disinclined to sleep, 
and lay reading for some time, until I dozed 
off to the music of howling jackals. 

Suddenly I wakened to the noise of gallop¬ 
ing hoofs, and a large deer raced through the 
camp, pursued by a great wild dog. 
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Redknap also wakened, and the sudden 
shock kept us awake for a while. Apparently 
the deer won the race, for the dog returned, 
bringing a large crowd of friends, who sat 
round the camp and kept up a terrible din for 
two hours. We refrained from shooting, 
as we had passed several ugly-looking crowds 
on the previous afternoon. I could see 
several camp-fires round us, and shots might 
have attracted inquisitive strangers to us. We 
had a very uncomfortable and sleepless night, 
and it was obvious that the question of keep¬ 
ing watch at night must be seriously considered. 

Individually, these dogs are not dangerous, 
but collectively I have known them attack 
human beings, and, as will be seen, Redknap 
had a very nasty experience a few nights 
later. At the same time we were having such 
severe physical labour during the day that 
good rest was absolutely essential at night, 
and to interrupt sleep with watches would 
not tend to increase our physical fitness. 
Wroe, I think, would sleep while his throat 
was being cut. Redknap was a fairly light 
sleeper, but, luckily, continual travel has 
blessed me with the faculty of getting sound 
sleep with one eye open. 
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We struck this disappointing camp at 
dawn, and five hours' driving over rocky 
hill-country brought us to the edge of a vast 
plain, where we had a beautiful view of the 
city of Konia, the ancient capital of the 
Turkish Empire during the Selducian Dynasty. 
It was a fine sight, with its golden domes and 
minarets peeping above the poplar groves. 

The city is of great interest, and contains 
the famous mosque of Turbaie Hadrah, 
which is run by the “ Mehlevi" dervishes, 
and contains the tomb of Djellal-ed-din Rimi, 
who founded the sect in the seventh century. 
The mosque is surrounded by a dervish monas¬ 
tery, and, by the kindness of a Turkish 
friend, we were privileged to view the mosque, 
the tombs of the founder, and of all the 
succeeding heads of the sect. 

We were entertained to coffee by the father 
superior, a benevolent old gentleman in 
spectacles, who conducted us personally round 
the mosque. He showed us the old polished 
floor where the traditional religious dances 
have been held for centuries. 

The dances are a great test of physical 
endurance. The principal feature of them 

is for the dancer to spin like a top, at terrific 

He 
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speed, for fifteen minutes at a time, and it is 
hard to imagine that any of the dignified 
old monks we saw could work themselves 
into the frenzy of this strange religious rite. 
Strange to say, they are the least bigoted of 
all Mussulmans, especially where Christianity 
and contact with Christians are concerned. 
The chief characteristic of their religion is 
charity, which, with them, is not a mockery. 
All their money, with the exception of that 
required for the barest necessities of life, 
is given to the poor. 

The interior of the mosque is extremely 
beautiful, and is in perfect condition for a 
twelfth-century building. Luxurious carpets 
completely cover the floor, the walls are 
decorated with illuminated texts from the 
Koran, and priceless wall-rugs hang every¬ 
where. The tombs of the departed saints 
are of beautiful tile-work, in a state of 
perfect preservation, and the turban of each 
man lies at the head of each tomb, ready for 
its occupant to reassume on the day of 
judgment. 





CHAPTER IX 


LAST DAYS IN ASIA MINOR 

The eternal bad weather still dogged us, and 
made our journey a continuous mudlark as, 
during the next few days, we wended our 
way slowly toward the Taurus Mountains. 
About a day before we reached Eregli we 
made our camp about 4 00 y ar( is from a 
village, and that night Redknap had a very 
nasty experience. We had just finished our 
evening meal, and he wandered over to the 
village spring to get rid of some of the day’s 
collection of mud. 

Half-way there he was attacked by a herd 
of about a dozen pariah dogs, led by one huge 
Bessarabian sheep-dog. Hearing the noise, 
all the village children collected beyond the 
dogs, and Redknap was too frightened of 
hitting them to risk using his pistol. Luckily 
there were plenty of large stones about, so he 
armed himself, and kept his face towards the 
leader. They made a rush at him, but he 
aimed well, and hit the big fellow in the chest 
with a piece of rock. This cooled the hound’s 
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courage, and the rest hesitated and waited. 
They made a circle round him, and every 
time he moved they did also. They gradually 
closed in, but he used his stones to good 
effect, and delayed matters until, hearing the 
noise, the villagers arrived and drove the 
dogs off. 

As the wind was blowing away from camp, 
we could hear nothing, and Redknap re¬ 
turned still unwashed and very shaky. We 
also decided to remain unwashed until day¬ 
light rather than risk being eaten. 

Here, day by day, we were moving like a 
ship at sea, on no defined track, taking our 
directions on the plains by compass, and 
wandering along the foot of the hills to find 
a way across. 

We had already encountered 120 broken 
bridges, and, in nearly every instance, we 
had to make a detour to pass them. We 
gradually got resigned to this " tank ” work, 
and felt quite elated if conditions enabled us 
to cover forty miles in a day. 

I was more than delighted with our wonder¬ 
ful car. Felix had taken all the trouble with¬ 
out turning a hair. He revelled in all our 
difficulties, and seemed to be one with us 
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in our determination to bring the trip to a 
successful end. So far, I had not changed a 
plug, and his sweet running was like music 
to us. We had only had one puncture up to 
now, and that occurred when we picked up a 
horse-shoe in Paris. 

Felix had already broken many motoring 
records, and had completely vindicated my 
theory that, for such conditions as we had 
met, nothing could compare to a well- 
built British car, as, unlike the flimsy and 
too flexible American car {whose chief point 
of credit is ready changeability of spares), 
it can stand up to any work and needs next 
to no spares. 

At Eregli we seemed to have passed the 
limit of the rain, and, at the eastern end of the 
great plateau, we had a welcome change to 
dry going. When we arrived at that city 
we ran right into a dust-storm. In a second 
it was as dark as a November day at home. 
Our eyes filled, and our skins were soon caked 
with a coat of brown, through which only our 
eyes and lips showed naturally. Everything 
was covered. It got into our food, our 
pockets, our suit-cases, and even into our 
tobacco-pouches. Luckily, these storms are 
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nearly always local, and this proved no 
exception to the rule, being confined to the 
city. Outside the city all was clear. 

Since we left Europe and hotels, with 
few exceptions we had lived entirely on the 
country. Our food had been the food of the 
peasants, and nearly vegetarian. Not that 
any of us were vegetarian enthusiasts, but I 
firmly believe that " When in Rome eat as 
Rome eats to be a sound and sensible rule. 

There is very little else but unleavened 
bread made outside the cities in Turkey, or 
anywhere else in the Middle East. It is 
made of roughly-ground, wholemeal wheat, 
mixed with salt water, and rolled into flat 
cakes the size of a large dinner-plate, about 
one-eighth of an inch thick. These are 
thrown on the walls of a hot clay oven until 
brown, and are very good, especially when 
eaten fresh. When dried for a few days, 
they make an excellent emergency ration— 
like a biscuit. 

Curdled milk was another staple article of 
diet. This is the finest preventative of any 
of the stomach diseases that are so prevalent 
in the East and in other tropical countries. 
An old friend of mine who spent twenty-eight 
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years on the West Coast of Africa used to 
say that if a man ate curdled milk every day 
he would live for ever. The Turks also dry 
the curd and press it into a mould, a process 
which converts it into an excellent cheese. 
Unleavened bread, curds, cheese, eggs, 
cucumbers, and tomatoes, were our chief 
diet, and we ate so many eggs that it would 
not have surprised me had we begun to grow 
feathers. Redknap said that he could not 
look a chicken in the face on account of our 
continual egg diet, but we kept very fit and 
well on it. 

Ula Kushla was our objective, and I must 
make mention of this day's run, which proved 
a record up to the present. Twenty miles 
from this place the track disappeared, having 
been washed away, leaving a twelve-foot 
drop. As leaping was not yet one of Felix's 
accomplishments, we returned and made our 
way to the end of a small valley, where there 
was some sign of the passing of animal trans¬ 
port. The foothills at the end of the valley 
steepened, and we suddenly came on an 
alternative track which went straight up a 
hill of loose, decomposed limestone, at a 
gradient of one in three. 
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We got out, walked up, and surveyed it. 
To climb it appeared an impossible proposi¬ 
tion. We consulted our maps, but they, 
and a view of the conditions of the surround¬ 
ing country, proved it to be our only route, 
so we had no alternative but to call on dear 
old Felix for an extra effort. 

Posting the others at the critical points 
with bricks to scotch the wheels, I made a 
rush at it, but the engine stalled on the loose 
surface in the last fifty yards. Another 
effort took us one yard forward before I 
stalled again. We covered that 350 yards 
by starting the engine, accelerating, jerking 
in the clutch, and moving inches at a time. 
Sometimes we moved a couple of yards, and 
every time we stopped we had to scotch the 
wheels quickly. The last ten yards were 
covered in fifteen jerks, and we all cheered 
when the last move but one advanced us three 
yards. 

We had to clear the surface of huge rock 
before w r e started, and my friends pushed all 
the time. Once we started, it was impossible 
to retreat, as we had a sheer drop of 200 feet 
on the left, and a wall of rock to the right. 
We did the 350 yards in two and a half hours. 
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When we reached the top we were all ex¬ 
hausted, and, although I was the least worked 
of the party, I felt absolutely done. I re¬ 
vived the others with our last drop of whisky 
from the emergency flask, and well they 
deserved it. 

When we arrived at Ula Kushla we found 
that it was a very tiny village by the railway¬ 
line, which had been converted into a con¬ 
centration camp for Greeks who were being 
repatriated to their own country in exchange 
for Turks under the Turco-Greek treaty of 
peace. About 5,000 men, women, and 
children of all stations of life were camped 
there, and daily train-loads of cattle-trucks 
were conveying them to the Greek frontier. 
We were too tired to make camp, and every 
nook and corner seemed occupied. On the 
production of my letter from Adnan Bey to 
the O.C. Troops, he produced two very dirty 
rooms in a still dirtier caravanserai, which was 
so filthy that our first hour the following day 
was spent in exterminating live stock which 
had gathered in our camp-kit during the 
night. 

During the War, the Germans built a road 
from here across the Taurus Mountains, but 
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this was before the Taurus tunnel was com¬ 
pleted. Next morning we were on the re¬ 
mains of what had been a fine military road, 
but which now varied from indifferent to 
bad. The railway, which is part of the 
Berlin-Baghdad scheme, is a wonderful piece 
of engineering; we were now following it, 
and continually passing under and over it. 
We stopped about 6£ miles from Bozanti 
Khan, at the foot of the Taurus Pass, and had 
a short chat with the station-master at a village 
station. He gave us a very rude shock by 
informing us that four miles on there was a 
series of enormous landslides, which we could 
not possibly pass. This depressed us con¬ 
siderably, but, as it was the only way to 
India, we pushed on, the trouble to see for 
ourselves. We came across several obstruc¬ 
tions, which we manipulated with some 
difficulty, and, as our speedometer then 
showed that we had come six miles since our 
warning, we were congratulating ourselves 
that these were the obstacles referred to, 
when, as we turned a comer, we were stopped 
dead by a block which must have contained 
tens of thousands of tons of rock and earth. 
The force of the slide had taken the road with 
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it, and an attempt to remove the debris would 
have been a month's work for a steam shovel. 

In the lowest part there was a climb of 
sixteen feet to the top of the debris, and there 
were from seventy to eighty of huge rocks to 
run over, while immediately to our right was 
a drop of twenty-five feet into the river. I 
put Felix at it in an effort to climb, but the 
car stuck, and every time I tried to move 
again, to my horror we began to slide towards 
the precipice. Three more efforts to move 
up only skidded me still nearer the edge. I 
had the " wind up " badly. 

A Turkish gendarme sergeant suddenly 
appeared, and helped us with useless advice. 
He consoled us by his assurance that the next 
time my wheels moved I should skid into the 
river. 

We found that he had five soldiers at a post 
about a hundred yards away, so I suggested 
he should fetch them to help to tow us, but 
he absolutely refused. I then produced the 
11 Open Sesame" from Adnan Bey, and it 
had a magical effect on him. He drew himself 
to attention, saluted, ran for his men, and was 
profuse in his apologies for his lack of help. 
We harnessed the soldiers to the car, and, 
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inch by inch, we pulled over the obstruction 
and out of danger. Those sixty yards took 
us an hour and ten minutes. 

We were soon out of the gorge, and arrived 
at Bozanhi Khan, where we came suddenly 
on a magnificent view of the Taurus 
Mountains. It was Switzerland. Pine forests 
stretched in every direction for miles and 
miles, and right up to, and beyond, the 
snow-line on the mountain-tops. Waterfalls 
were crashing down the mountain-side from 
a great height, and it was one of the most 
magnificent pieces of scenery imaginable. 
As we climbed the great pass, and gradually 
overlooked the plains, the view defied 
description. 

Traces of the war were now obvious, and 
we passed the remains of many German 
lorries that had " gone over the side." We 
crossed the range at an altitude of 9,000 feet, 
and began the long descent to the plain of 
Tarsus. At 5 > 000 feet we camped on the 
remains of a great German Engineering and 
Transport Depot. It was a pleasant spot, 
well watered and timbered, and we had a 
good sleep without our nets, in a country free 
from mosquitoes, and where the bracing 
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mountain air was as tonic as champagne. 

Next day we wended our way through the 
Cicilian Gates, past the great triumphal arch 
built by the Emperor Justinian, and on to 
the tropical plains, to the famous biblical city 
of Tarsus, the capital of Cilicia. It was here 
that Antony received Cleopatra when, as 
Aphrodite, she sailed up the River Cydnus in 
magnificent luxury. It was also the birth¬ 
place of St. Paul, who received most of his 
education here. After the decline of the 
Roman and Byzantine power, during which 
it was one of the greatest commercial centres 
of those Empires, the town came into the 
hands of the Turks and fell into decay. Even 
now, in its squalid state of semi-ruin, it is 
still an important centre of commerce for 
wool, cotton, and hides. 

We arrived that afternoon at Adana, and, 
by chance, I met an old American friend—a 
Mr. McDowell, who was in the British service 
in Persia and the Caucasus during the war. 
He is very busy pushing the products of Henry 
Ford in Adana, and put us up for the one 
day that we spent in the city. He strongly 
advised us not to take the coast road from 
Adana to Alexandretta on account of the 
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continual brigandage that was occurring, 
and, to prove the soundness of his advice, he 
brought a native chauffeur up to see us. This 
man ran a Ford round about the city and 
outskirts, and told us that on this side of the 
frontier he had been held up three times in 
the last six months, all his passengers being 
robbed on each occasion. He advised us 
taking the inland route, via Eintebbe, which 
meant covering a distance of 180 miles more. 

We should have been glad to act on this 
advice but for the fact that our Turkish 
Customs discharge was made out for Deirtyol, 
the frontier station on the coast road. So, 
in spite of visions of being robbed and held 
to ransom, we were obliged to take the 
dangerous route. 

Our American friend brought an escort 
for us as far as Missus, another ancient city 
famous for its Roman and Selducian ruins, 
and here our troubles commenced again. 

We forded a river near one broken bridge 
successfully, but within six miles of Toprah 
Kale, where we intended to camp, we were 
held up by another break over a swift stream. 
We explored it well, and put Felix at it at 
the most favourable place, but, although 
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our front wheels just touched the far bank, 
the rear wheels stuck in the loose shingle of 
the river-bed. Felix immediately acted as a 
breakwater, and in ten minutes the whole 
under-water part of the car was a concrete 
mass of sand and shingle. 

Wroe went off to find bullocks to pull us 
out, and Redknap and I cleared the car of 
baggage, and tried to clear away the silt, 
but, as fast as we shovelled it away, more 
came. We then waited, and, having a book 
of trout-fly with me, we improvised rods from 
bamboos growing by the river, and with the 
aid of cotton from our mending outfit we 
killed six useful trout for tea. 

Wroe returned in three hours with a peasant 
and a pair of huge buffaloes, and, although 
they were strong enough to pull anything, 
they could-mot move us, and only broke 
their yoke in trying. To clear underneath 
the car was impossible in the rushing water, 
so, as we could not move the car, our only 
alternative was to move the river. Cut¬ 
ting branches of trees, and collecting huge 
turfs, we set to work and built a ramp round 
the car, and then dug a new channel through 
the bank for the stream. As soon as the 
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water left Felix dry, we cleared the axle and 
wheels, and, after three and a half hours’ 
hard labour, which skinned our hands and 
feet, the car came out with the help of the 
oxen, and we arrived at Toprah Kale station, 
where we slept. 

Now came the dangerous part. Next morn¬ 
ing we crawled through twenty-two miles 
of trackless, bushy plain and hill, a distance 
that took us six and a half hours, and how 
we escaped destruction during that time 
I don't know. Hung up on tree roots, 
twisted all shapes in dry water-courses, I 
trembled for our frame a hundred times 
that day before we fetched up at Deirtyol 
at the Turkish Customs House, where 
formalities only lasted a few minutes. This 
place is pronounced *' dirty ole," and lives 
up to its name. It was here that the worst 
Armenian massacres took place in 1910, 
when thousands were slaughtered. 

Following directions, we moved off across 
the plain of Issus, where Alexander the 
Great fought and beat Darius, King of 
Persia. We followed a footpath for miles 
over rocks and ruts, until a huge rocky gully 
150 yards across, and about forty feet deep, 
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brought us to a full stop. For three hours, 
in the burning sun, we hunted for a way 
across that gully, and finally, in despair, 
I turned back to Deirtyol, intending as a 
last resort to take to the railway-line, when 
we spotted a faint track which led us in the 
direction of the sea. Many times we lost 
it, and had to walk about to find it; 
anxiously we followed it right on to the 
beach, where, to our joy, we found a cart- 
track. 

In ten minutes we reached Payas, the 
actual frontier, where the beautiful old ruins 
of a Roman castle gave us a pleasurable 
half-hour's photography and a good rest. 

All along the road, for fifteen miles, we 
looked anxiously for the French outposts, 
but saw nothing until nearly at Alexandretta, 
when we were suddenly pulled up by a 
Senegalese sentry. A fussy little French 
sergeant came up and ordered us to return 
to Payas, to obtain a certificate of entry 
from the frontier guard. 

I told him that we had looked very care¬ 
fully, and that, as we saw nobody, the 
guards were probably asleep. I told him 

we were dead-beat, and absolutely refused 

Xc 
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to return, and demanded an interview with 
the Commandant, a charming gentleman 
who kindly waived the point and allowed 
us to proceed. Ten minutes later we were 
in Alexandretta, where Mr. Catoni, the British 
Consul, took us in his charge and made us 
most comfortable. 

That night as, with my host, I drove 
Felix along the sea-front boulevard at forty 
m.p.h. (a speed we had not touched for two 
months), without a creak or sound of any 
kind, and with our engine purring sweetly, 
Mr. Catoni, who knew something of the 
conditions we had had to contend with, 
described our dear Felix fittingly in three 
words : “ What a thoroughbred ! ” 

Thank God we were through Asia Minor! 
We were the first car to cross it, and I venture 
to prophesy, also, the last, for a long time. 





CHAPTER X 


OUR DASH ACROSS THE DESERT 

Our stay in Alexandretta was unavoidably 
prolonged. We assured ourselves, when leav¬ 
ing Constantinople, that our agent was 
forwarding the spare film to us by steamer 
the day after we left, and this should have 
been awaiting us here for three weeks. We 
were reduced to about 1,200 feet, a very small 
quantity to suffice us from here to Baghdad. 

We sent wire after wire, with no result, 
until, after a wait of twelve days, in despera¬ 
tion we sent a wire to Constantinople request¬ 
ing the Commercial Secretary of the Embassy 
to investigate the loss. 

He did so, and replied that the agent had 
not yet shipped it, and, as the next boat did 
not arrive for ten days, and we dare not 
delay longer, we had to make a move. Al¬ 
though the enforced wait was very tiring 
to us when so anxious to get on, we had a 
very cheery time in Alexandretta. It is 
a pretty little seaport in the extreme north¬ 
west comer of Syria, and, although a very 
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unhealthy town under Turkish rule, it has 
been well drained and much improved since 
the French occupation. The British colony 
consisted of two people only—Mr. Catoni, 
junior, the Consul, and a Mr. Beard, general 
manager of Messrs. McAndrew Forbes & 
Co.—and these two good gentlemen gave 
us a delightful time. 

Mr. Catoni, senior, was in England on 
holiday. Concerning this gentleman there 
is told an interesting story of heroism shown 
by him during the Armenian massacres, an 
act which has made him a national hero of 
that race. In the year 1908 Abdul Hamid 
signed a decree ordering a general massacre 
of the Armenian community all over Asia 
Minor and Syria. Ten thousand Armenians 
in Alexandretta heard this news, and sent a 
deputation to Mr. Catoni asking him, as 
British Consul, to protect them. 

He interviewed the Wali, or Governor of 
the city, only to hear the idea of an organised 
massacre ridiculed as absurd. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Catoni was not satisfied. He com¬ 
municated the news to the commander of a 
foreign warship lying in the harbour, but that 
officer also pooh-poohed the idea. Next he 
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telegraphed to the British Government asking 
for a British warship, but found that it could 
not arrive until after the time appointed 
for the foul butchery. And the time 
was perilously close. Veiled Mohammedan 
women went through the city and bazaar, 
marking the door of every Christian 
Armenian house. 

This spread terrible panic among the 
Armenians, and they came in thousands to 
take refuge in the Consulate grounds. Mr. 
Catoni again approached the Governor, who 
still denied knowledge of any proposed 
massacre, but admitted that he had heard 
rumours to the effect that the Mussulman 
population might rise against the Christians. 
In that event, he said, he regretted that the 
forces at his disposal were not strong enough 
to prevent any untoward happening. 

Mr. Catoni saw only too clearly that his 
worst fears were justified. He insisted that 
the Wali take immediate steps to prevent any 
massacre. The Turk, however, was vague 
and ambiguous on the point. Mr. Catoni 
returned to the Consulate, sent his family on 
board the foreign warship, and returned to 
the Governor. He requested a private 
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audience, and made a last urgent appeal to 
him. Still the Governor was shifty and 
indefinite. Finally, the British Consul 
realised that the time for words was over. 
He whipped out a revolver, and told the 
Governor that, unless he gave immediate 
orders to safeguard the Christian community, 
he (Catoni) would shoot him, and then commit 
suicide, warning him that at any attempt at 
treachery he would act on his word. 

This put the fear of God into the Wali, who 
immediately sent for one of his staff and 
gave the necessary orders. Nevertheless, 
revolver in hand, Catoni remained with the 
Governor until a British warship arrived and 
landed a party with machine-guns. I believe 
that our sailors were met on the beach by 
thousands, who wept, and went down on 
their knees and kissed the sailors* boots. 
Elsewhere appalling butchery took place, 
but, thanks to the heroism of our gallant 
Consul, ten thousand lives were saved in 
Alexandretta. 

At the back of the city, in the mountains, 
there are several delightful summer resorts, 
where, in an hour, one can get far away from 
the tropical stickiness of the coast, to cool, 
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perfect weather. From Nargisleek, where our 
kind hosts lived, we could see the snow¬ 
capped Taurus Mountains, and nearly two 
hundred miles away to the south-west I 
once sighted the island of Cyprus. 

We left Alexandretta with a feeling of 
relief, and our friends with regret. Our 
next objective was Aleppo, over the great 
Beilan Pass which rises from sea level to 
6,000 feet in nine miles. As we descended 
again to the great plain, we got a glimpse of the 
Lake of Antioch, where St. Peter fished, 
and, in an hour, we were facing the scorching 
hot wind on the plain. 

Suddenly every type of life changed, and 
we found ourselves in a different land. The 
flowing head-dress of the Arab displaced the 
fez, and large and long camel caravans from 
all parts of the East continually passed us, 
laden with rich merchandise—cotton and 
silk, the wonderful carpets and rugs of Central 
Persia, and an abundance of other things. 
I recognised the Arab of Monsul, the Persian 
from Meshed, and the Turcoman from the 
far Bokhara. 

The country was most unfertile, and we 
passed over miles and miles of bare rock and 
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sand, through a hot wind that seemed to 
shrivel up our skin to the likeness of parch¬ 
ment. The going was good, and, after six 
and a half hours, we breasted a long hill, 
to see a monument by the roadside com¬ 
memorating the last battle fought in the 
Great War in the Middle East—a cavalry 
action between the British and Turkish 
forces. Twenty minutes later we passed 
under the shadows of the ancient citadel at 
Aleppo. 

There were two alternative ways to 
Baghdad open to us here—one direct, along 
the bed of the River Euphrates, where water 
is found at regular intervals, and the other 
via Damascus, two hundred miles south. 
By the latter route we should have to cross 
the Great Syrian Desert, a distance of 548 
miles, with only one well en route. This is 
also the track on which the desert mail runs 
once a week, carried by huge, high-powered 
American cars, which dash across at an 
average speed of thirty-five miles per hour, 
carrying with them all the petrol and water 
needed for the whole journey, and relying on 
their high speed to protect them from attack 
by Bedouin raiders. 
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On this route we decided to travel, as a 
visit to Damascus, Lebanon, and Beirut 
would add greatly to the interest of the film, 
although for a low-powered, heavy-laden 
car it was something of a risk. About three 
hours out of Aleppo, on the road to Damascus, 
we came across the extraordinary sight of a 
huge American tractor-plough being demon¬ 
strated to a party of Bedouin sheiks, a sure 
sign of the progress of civilisation even in 
mid-desert. 

At this time of the year large parties of 
Bedouin Arabs pass from the deserts of Central 
Arabia and Syria to the more fertile plains 
and hills of the west, where they sell their 
cattle, and grow com, which they take back 
with them to the desert in the autumn. 
These tribes are robbers by nature and 
tradition. We had strict warning from the 
French authorities not to pitch camp except 
in the confines of a village, as bivouacs were 
extremely dangerous. We continually saw 
bands of well-armed ruffians crossing our 
path and camping by the wells. Once, when 
we stopped to water, we were surrounded by 
a crowd, who clambered on the footboard and 
started fingering everything loose on the car. 
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Felix, our mascot, mystified them, and I 
heard one man cry out that he was “ Shaitan! ’’ 
—meaning the devil. We did not stop to 
argue with them, but pushed on as soon as 
possible. 

At dusk we came upon a most picturesque 
Arab town, the houses of which were mud- 
built in the shape of sugar-cones, and, as all 
the buildings were joined together, the whole 
village was actually under one large roof. 
On a little rise we found a camp, occupied by 
a Russian general of the old regime and his 
son, a boy of eighteen years. They were 
making a topographical survey of the country 
for the Syrian Government, and we yielded 
to their pressing invitation to stay with them. 

An hour's run next day brought us to Hama, 
a city of 80,000 inhabitants. This was once 
the capital of a kingdom, the extent of which 
is not known to history, and which is referred 
to in the Book of Kings as Hamath and 
Amatha. Josephus speaks of the city as 
Amatha, and the early Christian authors 
refer to it as Emath. In a.d. 639 it was 
taken by the advancing Moslems, and in the 
time of the Crusades it was occupied by the 
Ismaaliens. 
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In 1157 it was destroyed by a fearful earth¬ 
quake, and was again taken by the great 
Saladin in 1178. It is a beautifully clean 
city, built of mud brick, and has been much 
improved by the French. Its chief and 
unique features are several huge water¬ 
wheels, seventy to ninety feet in diameter, 
which are erected on the river. The force of 
the river drives the wheels round, and at 
the same time small buckets attached to the 
wheels are filled with water. The wheels 
raise the water to ancient aqueducts, which 
carry it all through the town and its skirting 
gardens. The huge wheels have axles of 
timber which run in ungreased wooden 
bearings, a method of mechanics that results in 
a terrific nerve-jarring noise which never ceases. 

Five hours more brought us to Homs, the 
ancient Emisa, which is mentioned by Pliny 
as Hemisa. It was here that the Emperor 
Aurelian defeated the Palmyrenes in a.d. 272, 
and it was also captured in 1099 by the 
Crusaders, who took it from the Arabs. 
Unlike Hama, it is built of basalt entirely. 
Its streets are as well paved as home cities, 
and its old fortifications are still in excellent 
condition. 
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We ran in sight of the Mountains of Lebanon 
through Nebk, into the fertile plain of 
Damascus, the City of the Seven Rivers, and 
the reputed paradise of the ancient Moslems. 

Damascus is a beautiful city, and moderni¬ 
sation has not spoiled its ancient charm. 
Electric trams run in its streets, in quaint 
contrast with the camel caravans from Mecca 
and Baghdad, which still come and go as of 
old. Ancient legends give Damascus as the 
place where Abel was murdered ; the house of 
Ananias can be visited; and here is to be 
seen the tomb of the great conqueror, Saladin. 

From Damascus we moved on to the city 
of Beyrouth, on the coast, the largest seaport 
in Syria. Its importance as a political and 
commercial centre, its harmonious mingli ng 
of antiquity and modernity, are overshadowed 
by the intense beauty of its surroundings. 

To reach Beyrouth from Damascus we 
crossed two ranges of mountains—first, the 
Anti-Lebanon, a range of bare and cheer¬ 
less rock ; and, from thence, fifteen miles 
to the Mountains of Lebanon. We climbed 
the bare and rugged eastern side to a height 
of 5,000 feet, and, on breasting the top, we 
suddenly emerged upon the glorious valley 
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of Lebanon, the original land described in 
the Bible as flowing with milk and honey. 
It was a scene of indescribable beauty, 
unequalled on any part of our journey. 
Fifteen miles below, on the coast, lay the 
multi-coloured city of Beyrouth. Aleh, a 
town overlooking the valley, is the chief 
summer resort, full of fine, modern villas 
and many first-class hotels ; and here, in 
the hot weather, nearly all Beyrouth lives 
in a cool atmosphere. In our tropical attire, 
we felt quite chilly. 

We could see the famous cedars of Lebanon 
—or such few as remain, and are strictly 
preserved. From here, of course, King 
Solomon obtained timber for the building 
of his temple. To drag ourselves away 
from this perfect spot required a considerable 
effort. 

On our way down we counted four hundred 
cars coming up to the hills, but, alas, only one 
car in that four hundred was British. In 
the city of Beyrouth there are over three 
thousand cars, and, sad to relate, less than 
a dozen are of British manufacture. Why 
cannot we, who produce the world’s best 
cars, make an effort to compete in this 
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market, where foreign and inferior makes 
predominate ? Yet, so far as I could see, 
we are not attempting to compete, and one 
native gentleman I met actually asked me 
if we made motor-cars in England, and was 
quite incredulous when I told him that 
British cars were without equal. 

As we had to wait for a ship to arrive, on 
which we were hoping to find our lost film, 
we took advantage of a spare day to visit 
the famous ruins of Baalbek, which rank 
as the most wonderful existent. Baalbek 
is the ancient city of Heliopolis, and was 
founded by the sun-worshippers. The fact 
that these people are known to history as 
Baalbiki proves Baalbek to have been a 
centre for the worshippers of Baal. Later, 
the Romans erected temples there to Venus, 
Jupiter, and Bacchus, and, after several 
centuries, the city was taken by the Moslems 
and destroyed. 

Rebuilt in the seventh century, it was 
destroyed again in the twelfth century by 
an earthquake, which, however, could not 
rob it of all its beauty and glory. The 
buildings of the Roman temples are surely 
one of the seven wonders of the world, and 
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how the great corner-stones, which weigh 
250 tons, were raised 150 feet without 
mechanical aid, defies imagination. 

We visited the quarries near by, where 
the stone was hewn for the building of 
Baalbek, and here can be seen a cut stone, 
oblong in shape, which weighs over 1,000 
tons, which had actually been moved bodily 
towards the temples, when presumably its 
progress was stopped by the destruction of 
the city. The few hours we spent there 
made us wish for a long opportunity to 
reflect, and to reconstruct in our minds the 
former splendour of Baalbek, and to form 
theories of the methods by which those 
wonderful engineers of the ancients ever 
raised such an edifice. 

We returned to Damascus to prepare 
Felix for one of his supreme tests—the 
crossing of nearly 600 miles of waterless 
desert to Baghdad, over a waste on which 
there is neither a tree nor a blade of grass, 
and where breakdown or failure meant some¬ 
thing unthinkably serious. 

Already two transport companies, using 
large, high-powered, and speedy American 
cars, had found it practicable to cross the 
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desert, but many of our friends here cast 
doubt as to our ability to do it in our small 
vehicle. 

The mail cars used in the desert condense 
all the steam from their radiators with a 
special condensing aparatus carried in the 
frame. This renders them independent of 
a water-supply for the engine. 

With us it was different. The sun tempera¬ 
ture in the middle of the day must have been 
somewhere around 175 degrees, if not more, 
and that alone is bad enough, even with a 
head wind. My greatest fear was of the 
hot following wind, which, if strong, would 
cause any car radiator to boil and waste 
water, and the first and only wells we could 
reach were at Rutba, 252 miles away. This 
does not sound much ; but if you were at 
York, and you knew that the next water 
obtainable was at Brighton, I venture to 
suggest that it is a fact that would worry 
most people. 

I engaged a good guide—one Sulieman, a 
high-caste Arab, who was reputed to know 
every heap of sand in the Syrian Desert— 
and when we stopped for our clearance 
paper at the French Customs House, the 
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Chief Customs Officer congratulated us on 
obtaining such an excellent fellow. We 
carried thirty-six gallons of petrol, four 
gallons of oil, twelve gallons of water, and 
“ iron rations ” for a week. These special 
necessaries weighed 450 lbs., apart from 
our usual load. 

At 2 p.m. on our fourth day we left 
Damascus, and retraced our steps for fifteen 
miles along the Aleppo road, through the 
luxuriant fruit-gardens and waving olive- 
groves, and then turned north-east to the 
open desert. The breeze, the direction of 
which had not been noticeable up to the 
present, began to blow behind us, but for 
thirty miles I had no difficulty in moving 
faster than the wind. 

After going for an hour and a half, the 
wind increased in velocity, and, as luck 
would have it, the sand started to move. 
In a few minutes we were right in the thick 
of a severe sandstorm. I tried to run past 
it, but some soft " going ” reduced me to 
second gear, and in another ten minutes 
the day was nearly as dark as London is in 
the thick of a November fog, although the 

sun was still high in the heavens. 

Kc 
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In spite of protective glasses, we were 
soon semi-blind, and our eyes, ears, and 
nostrils were filled with sand. Several times 
I tried to get through the storm, but with¬ 
out avail, and the strength of this following 
wind may be imagined by the fact that, 
although my speedometer showed that I was 
moving at twenty-three m.p.h., my flag, 
on the radiator, was blowing directly away 
from me. Forty-three miles out, after water¬ 
ing the radiator once, I gave it up and 
stopped. 

Sulieman, the guide, squatted down, and, 
wrapping his flowing robe round him, put 
his head between his knees and remained 
motionless, sheltering from that awful blast 
of hot wind and sand, every grain of which 
stung and burnt. 

For an hour we waited thus, and the storm 
abated a little, but even then visibility was 
limited to a range of 300 yards. After 
filling up, I was horrified to find that we had 
used three gallons of water in our efforts 
to pass through the storm, or nearly a quarter 
of our total supply, and that with only a 
fourteenth part of our journey covered. 
I then decided to remain where we were 
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until sunset, when the wind would probably 
drop, so we settled down to a meal of tinned 
food. 

Sulieman then gave us a good demonstra¬ 
tion of the resource of the desert Arab. He 
wandered about for a few minutes, collected 
about a dozen small pieces of camel dung, 
and put them into a small hole that he dug 
with a sharp stone. Sheltering the hole 
on the windward side with his robe, he 
worked with flint and steel. In thirty seconds 
he had a blaze going, and in five minutes 
he boiled water and gave me a most delicious 
cup of coffee, the like of which can only be 
associated with this part of the East. It 
was a demonstration of what can be done 
with apparently nothing, in the desert. 

Just then Wroe started to shiver, and, on 
taking his temperature, I found it to be 
102.4 degrees. This was a problem. To 
turn round and make for Damascus would 
have taken many hours, because it would 
have been impossible to drive for more than 
a few minutes at a time in the face of the 
wind, so I decided to push on to Baghdad. 
I gave the sick man a strong dose of quinine 
and aspirin, wrapped him up well, and, 
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making him as comfortable in the back of 
the car as the heavy load and cramped 
conditions would permit, we waited for the 
wind to drop. 

It dropped gradually, and at 8.30 p.m. 
it turned into a gentle following breeze, and 
I moved on. The caravan track was barely 
perceptible. After an hour I lost it com¬ 
pletely. We circled round and round in 
widening circles. After half an hour, to 
our delight, we found the track again, and 
moved on steadily. 

This had been a very tiring day. Only 
with the greatest difficulty, and by singing 
at the top of my voice all the songs I ever 
knew, could I keep awake. About mid¬ 
night I saw a light ahead, and, making for 
it, I found, to my intense surprise, a big car, 
and an English lady and gentleman camping 
beside it. They were a Mr. and Mrs. James, 
of Baghdad, who had taken advantage of 
short leave to go to the valley of Lebanon 
for a change from the burning sun of 
Mesopotamia. 

Mrs. James was the first lady to cross the 
Syrian Desert in an independent car, and, as 
the French authorities will not generally 
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allow individual cars to attempt the journey, 
Mr. James had moved away from Damascus 
as quietly as possible. We had a long chat, 
and, moving about a hundred yards on, we 
camped near them. 

I am convinced that the secret of Britain’s 
success as a pioneer nation is due in no small 
degree to her women, who, unlike those of 
any other nation, are content to share the 
discomforts and hardships with their men 
in little-known countries of the world without 
complaint, and even with enthusiasm. Here, 
in this instance, was a lady who, ten days 
before, had crossed this waste with her hus¬ 
band to get a week's rest and change, and 
was returning under conditions that were 
trying beyond description to strong, well- 
seasoned men. Their outfit consisted of two 
sleeping-bags and a stock of tinned goods. 
On a trip like this, where your whole body is 
a brown mask from dust and sand, and where 
to use water to wash is criminal, it is a hard 
life for a woman. 

I doff my hat to Mrs. James and her like- 
women who accept such a life smiling, and 
without complaint. 
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Wroe by this time was in a bad state, and 
nearly all the equipment went in making him 
comfortable for the night, but luckily he went 
off to sleep. 

I lay in my sleeping-bag on Mother Earth 
and dozed off until 3 a.m., but awoke again, 
and, finding further sleep impossible, I laid 
awake and enjoyed the indescribable glories 
of a desert sunrise. I am sure if an artist 
had attempted to reproduce this morning 
sky, in colour, people would say he was colour¬ 
blind. It is impossible to realise the vastness 
of these desert spaces until you have lived to 
watch the sun rise and drop over what seems 
to be a sea of sand. As I watched it rise on 
this morning, in a vast space in which nothing 
stands out in relief, I felt almost inclined to 
forgive the sect of ignorant and misguided 
people who insist that the world is flat. 

Early in the day, when we were under way, 
a crowd of gazelles crossed our path, galloping 
steadily to some remote watering-place, 
stopping for a few seconds to gaze at the 
strange animal that was disturbing their 
peace. A little later, four distinct clouds of 
dust appeared on the horizon. These gradu¬ 
ally took shape, and the four huge cars of 
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the transport company of Naim Bros., who 
run an overland desert mail, approached us 
at great speed. They stopped for a few 
minutes, but, as they have a scheduled time¬ 
table to keep, they could not delay. They 
were followed shortly after by the other 
convoy of the Eastern Transport Company, 

This firm have lately discovered the ancient 
caravan track from Damascus to Baghdad, 
via the rains of Palmyra, along which Zenobia, 
the Queen of the Desert, led her armies 
against the Persians and Romans. The 
E.T.C. run a mail service through to Teheran, 
the capital of Persia. 

At 2 p.m. we arrived at Rutba, the only 
well en route, where a tribe of Arab nomads 
were camped, and in a minute we w'ere sur¬ 
rounded by a filthy, howling mob of men, 
women, and children, all screaming for back¬ 
sheesh. Our guide kept them off with no 
gentle hand, whilst we filled our tanks with 
filthy green water. X wished at the time that 
some of the over-romantic British and 
American flappers, who have been sheik- 
struck by seeing sublime misrepresentations 
of those characters on the films, could 
have been with us at this moment. They 
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would have had a quick disillusionment! 

Romance could not be even associated with 
the real desert sheik, and, in a country where 
water is too precious to warrant a wash more 
than once a month, filth rather than romance 
predominates. The sheik at this place gave 
us the impression of not having been washed 
since birth, and I think he was still wearing 
the clothes of his childhood, into which 
numerous gussets had been sewn from time 
to time. 

A month before our arrival the mail cars 
were attacked twenty miles from here, and 
the French sent out a punitive expedition, 
which captured all the raiders. A little later 
we passed the remains of a car which at¬ 
tempted to cross about two months earlier, 
and which was driven by Arabs from Baghdad. 
They ran out of water and had to stop, and, 
leaving a woman and child in the car, they 
tried to find water. One was never seen 
again, and the other was found some weeks 
later eaten by jackals. Luckily, a British 
mail aeroplane, which was passing overhead, 
spotted the stranded car. The flying men 
landed, left food and water with the parched 
and starving occupants, and wirelessed to 
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Baghdad, from whence an aeroplane was sent 
to the rescue. 

A little further on we passed a dead hyena, 
surrounded by a flock of vultures—an object 
lesson of the dangers of getting stranded in the 
desert. We stopped that night at n p.m., 
having made a record journey of 261 miles in 
the day. Two hours' running the next 
morning, on a steady descent, brought us in 
sight of the date-palms bordering the River 
Euphrates, and at 1 p.m. we arrived at 
Feluja, where we crossed the river on the 
bridge of boats on our last thirty-six miles 
to Baghdad. 

Half way we passed Khan Nuktah, a desert 
fort, where the notable Political Officer, 
Lieut.-Col. Leachman, was brutally murdered 
in the 1920 rising. Across the ancient and 
now dry canals of a bygone period of this 
country's greatness, passing many camps of 
Bedouins, we soon sighted the golden domes 
of Kad-i-main, the shrine of the grandson of 
the Prophet Mohammed. Ten minutes later 
the domes and minarets of Baghdad appeared 
on the horizon, and we passed through the 
fertile belt of agriculture that surrounds the 
city. Past the old Berlin-Baghdad railway 
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terminus, and the monument to General 
Maude, the conqueror of Baghdad, we crossed 
the new pontoon bridge, and arrived, four 
muddy, unwashed figures, at the Hotel Zia, 
The proprietor, Zia, an old war-time friend of 
mine, gave us a great welcome, and the joys 
of hot baths and iced lager beer were beyond 
description. We had covered the 548 miles 
of desert in twenty-four and a half running 
hours, without a puncture or mechanical 
trouble of any kind. 





CHAPTER XI 


IN THE CITY OF THE CALIPHS 

There is a great contrast between the 
Baghdad of 1917 and that of to-day. In 1915 
the Turks cut a wide street right through the 
city, to enable them to transport their heavy 
guns from the north to Kut-el-Amara. When 
I entered Baghdad with the occupying troops 
this was a " cut ” in every sense of the word. 
The Turk had just taken a straight line, and 
cut through mosque, bazaar, and house in a 
relentless way. This street, now known as 
New Street, was then an unmetalled mud- 
heap. To-day the road is well metalled, the 
side-walks are paved with hard brick, and an 
efficient policeman is necessary at every 
cross-road to control the ever-increasing 
motor traffic. 

Since our occupation, the ragged edges of the 
broken buildings have been replaced by fine 
new structures, and in many places fine brick 
and concrete edifices are adding dignity to the 
appearance of the city. 
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Originally the river was crossed by one 
bridge of boats at Baghdad North, which 
bent badly to any vehicle heavier than a 
bicycle. This has been replaced by a heavy 
pontoon bridge, and in the centre of the city 
is a new and wonderful bridge of decked and 
watertight lighters, which opens and shuts by 
steam power in three minutes, to allow river 
traffic to pass, and which is strong enough to 
bear half a dozen steam rollers. 

Although X had been in Baghdad many 
times since the Armistice, this time I missed, 
more than ever before, something that cannot 
be replaced—■" the great fellowship of the mud 
and the dust of wartime.” In the old days 
you could number your friends and acquaint¬ 
ances by the hundred ; this time it was hard 
to find a familiar face. As a military camp, 
Baghdad has now ceased to exist, and whereas, 
in 1918, the ration strength of the armies in 
Mesopotamia was about half a million, order 
is now maintained by a small contingent of 
R.A.F. and armoured cars, which do not total 
a hundredth part of the old army of occupa¬ 
tion. 

I should like here to remove a fallacy which 
exists in the minds of most people at home, 
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and that is that Iraq is a sandy waste. On 
the contrary, it would be extremely hard to 
find sand anywhere. The whole country 
consists of rich alluvial desert, absolutely 
void of vegetation, but which only needs 
irrigating to make it yield two and three rich 
crops a year. 

It was the granary of the world once, and 
supported a population as big, if not bigger, 
than that of the United Kingdom. In addi¬ 
tion, it fed the south of Europe to a great extent. 

We took Felix across the seventy miles 
of desert between the Tigris and the Euphrates 
to that wonderful piece of engineering, de¬ 
signed by Willcocks and executed by Jack- 
son, " The Hindiyeh Barrage.” This holds 
up the waters of the Euphrates, and rivals 
the great dam at Assouan for the huge area 
it irrigates. From it, one looks out on to a 
sea of growing com, stretching as far as the 
eye can see, over what was, only a few years 
ago, barren desert. 

As an engineering feat the Barrage is all 
the more remarkable because the country 
contains no stone, or any of the material 
necessary for a work of this kind, and it is 
built of bricks and mortar. The bricks had to 
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be made and baked on the spot in crude 
ovens, and by crude methods, and all the 
mortar had to be shipped from Europe. 

The barrage was built, before the War, 
for the Turkish Government, but only came 
fully into operation under British rule. Now, 
every year, tens of thousands of acres of 
barren waste are being converted into green 
fields of com, and with the prosperity that 
follows the cultivation of the land, has also 
come a period of peace and prosperity for 
the Arab such as he never dreamed of under 
the old Turkish regime. 

We were extremely lucky with the weather 
in August here in Baghdad, and the ther¬ 
mometer did not pass 113 degrees in the 
shade during our whole stay; indeed, it 
was as low as 106 degrees on one day. Such 
mildness was almost without precedent, but 
it is a popular and quite feasible theory 
that the great increase of cultivation is 
responsible for the decrease in the tempera¬ 
ture. In 1917, I remember when the 
thermometer in my tent rose to 135 degrees 
in the shade, and here, now, with electric 
fans everywhere and plenty of ice, it is hard 
to imagine how the poor old British soldier 
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existed and fought, without a single com¬ 
fort, or anything more than a tent to protect 
him from the merciless sun. 

From Hindiyeh we moved on to the ruins 
of Babylon, through a never-ending series 
of earth-mounds and embankments, which 
represented the remains of a wonderful system 
of irrigation canals that were in operation 
when Nebuchadnezzar and Hamurabi were 
Kings of Babylonia, 

Babylon is said to have had an area 
that once exceeded the present area of 
London and Paris combined. For miles 
around are tens of thousands of huge earth- 
mounds, every one of which represents an 
ancient building, but which is now covered 
with the dust of centuries. 

The part of Babylon which can be seen 
was excavated by the Germans shortly before 
the War, and is only a tiny part of the city. 
It includes, however, the famous Ishtar 
Gate, the Palace of Nebuchadnezzar, the 
sacred way of the priests, and the famous 
hanging gardens. In spite of the great 
heat, interest was intense, and left no doubt 
in the mind as to the wonderful state of 
civilisation that must have existed here 
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3,000 years ago, when Babylonia was a plain, 
covered with forests and rich cultivation. 

Unfortunately, before the excavations were 
seriously tackled, a great deal of the interest 
was ruined by the Arabs, who, rather than 
bake fresh bricks, dug in the mounds and 
obtained the material from which the whole 
of the present-day cities of Kerbela and 
Hil'lah are built. Such desecration is now 
forbidden, and the future may yet yield up 
further unspoiled wonders of the great and 
mysterious past. 

On another day we left Baghdad at dawn, 
and drove south to the ruins of Ctesiphon, 
the summer palace of the Parthian Kings. 
The great Arch of Chrosoes, over 170 feet 
high, with a span of no feet, was built of 
brick, and without a wooden moulding. It 
is regarded by engineers as one of the seven 
wonders of the world. It was one of the 
great centres that rose on the Tigris after 
the fall of Babylon, and dates beyond the 
year 100 b . c . 

It was here that the diminished forces of 
General Townshend made their last stand 
before retiring on Kut-el-Amara. Now, nine 
and a half years later, the debris of the 
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battle is still to be seen, where that tired 
and disease-ridden little division, after losing 
half its strength, beat off a fresh force of 
60,000 Turks, who strove in vain tobreakthem. 

In Baghdad can still be traced a few relics 
of the days of Haroun-al-Kaschid, who was 
Caliph at the zenith of its prosperity, but 
the Arab makes little effort to preserve them. 

The Palace of the Great Haroun is now 
part of the bazaar, and, to the east and south, 
some of the fortified gates and battlements 
can still be seen. The greatest interest, 
however, is the bazaar, where Arab and 
Kurd, Briton and Parsee, Afghan and Mongol, 
American and Pathan, all rub shoulders, 
and do business under conditions that have 
not changed since the time of Christ. 

The water-seller carries his goatskin and 
rattles his brass cups to attract the atten¬ 
tion of the thirsty. The barber walks round 
with a small piece of carpet and a satchel 
of instruments, and, when he finds a customer, 
they both squat against the nearest wall, 
while he shaves or cuts the hair of his client. 
The wood-turner sits and works on a crude 
lathe, using his toes to propel it. The 
money-changer sits in a hole in the wall with 
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bowls of coins, which he rattles as he calls 
his prices. It is the true East, and at the 
bazaar gates of Baghdad the advance of 
civilisation has had a check. 

In Baghdad my old Arab servant Hussein 
joined me, and many sport-loving readers 
may remember him as the Arab boxer, who, 
in 1919, gave many of our good light-weights 
a rough time at the National Sporting Club. 

During our stay the feast of Murharrem 
was in progress, a feast of mourning kept 
only by the Shiah Mohammedans, in memory 
of Hussein, the grandson of the Prophet, who 
was murdered. Following the assassination 
of Major Imbrie, the American Consul in 
Teheran, we were forbidden to visit the 
sacred cities and shrines during this period 
of fanaticism. We well realised the trouble 
the police chiefs have to protect foolish 
Christians who will not take advice, so 
we respected their instructions, much as 
we wished to obtain interesting film. At a 
time like this, even a casual observation of 
one of the minor processions made us feel 
that it only needed a spark to set the whole 
crowd ablaze. 

In this procession an effigy of Hussein's 
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headless body is carried on a bier, followed 
by three groups of mourners. The first 
group chant and beat their breasts in rhythm 
to crude music, the second beat their backs 
with a " cat ” made of chains, and the third 
group, consisting of white-robed men and 
boys, carry swords, with which they cut 
their heads until they are a mass of blood, 
and fall out unconscious, often to die from 
over-zealousness. It is surely a strange creed, 
and certainly an inconvenient one to follow. 

This chapter cannot terminate without a 
word about the Air Force, who keep this 
vast country in order with a mere handful 
of men. The whole place is regularly 
patrolled, troops are transported in huge 
machines wherever they are needed, and 
perfect order is maintained at less than one- 
tenth of the money spent in 1921. Asa matter 
of fact, the squadrons cost little more to main¬ 
tain here than they would on home service. 

Our gratitude is due to the A.O.C., Air 
Vice-Marshal Higgins, and all his staff, who 
went out of their way to help us, and who 
made it possible for us to obtain a most 
interesting cinema record of the great work 
of this new Service, 
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INTO BEAUTIFUL PERSIA 

When the time came for us to leave Baghdad 
we had no feeling of regret, and the thought 
of the cool and bracing climate that prevails 
in the mountains and plateaux of Persia 
tempted us. 

On the morning of our departure the 
thermometer stood at no degrees in the 
shade at 7.30 a.m., and we left the city in 
the face of the shimal, or date-ripening wind. 
It was like the blast from a furnace door, 
and covered us with a fine cake of dust, 
until our faces were like masks and our skin 
and lips cracked and sore. But what a 
run we had ! Try for a minute to imagine a 
road absolutely flat, and as wide and long as 
the eye can carry. Such was the going on 
the desert between Baghdad and the town 
Bakuba, on the Diala river. There was not 
a bump or snag of any kind, and our speed 
was limited only by the amount of respect 
I had for our engine. It is a very thrilling 
sensation going " all out ” over hard, alluvial 
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desert, and you get the peculiar feeling that 
you will presently come to the edge and go 
over it. 

There was a particularly fine mirage on 
the day of our journey, and, as we approached 
the palm-groves that fringe the river, the 
distortion was extraordinary. The groves 
appeared as beautiful islands in a smooth 
blue sea, which kept receding as we ap¬ 
proached it. 

Felix purred that thirty-two miles in less 
than an hour, and, in spite of the high tem¬ 
perature, we arrived at Bakuba with a cool 
radiator. From thence the desert was more 
difficult ; sand patches were frequent, and we 
struck, on many occasions, a curious hind¬ 
rance to progress. Holes full of loose, fine 
dust, of the consistency of down, having the 
appearance of solid ground, were encountered. 
These were quite undistinguishable, and were 
discovered only when we dropped into them. 

At noon we arrived at Sharaban, which is 
memorable for the tragedy that occurred 
during the Arab rising in 1920, After a 
short seige, Captain Buchanan, the District 
Irrigation Officer, was cut to pieces in the 
presence of his wife. The Political and Levy 
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Officers, Captains Bradfield and Wrigley, 
were also murdered. The Arabs took Mrs. 
Buchanan a prisoner, and, after a terrible 
experience, she was rescued by a British 
column five weeks later, more dead than 
alive. My wife and I passed through here 
only a few weeks before this tragic happening, 
on our way to Persia, and were lucky that 
we did not share the fate of our countrymen. 

On approaching Sharaban from the south, 
the first building we reached was the Kaleh, 
where the murders took place. It was burned 
down by the rebels, but has since been re¬ 
built, and is now the Divisional Headquarters 
of the Iraq Police Levies. Here we lunched 
under the punkah of the local inspector. 

Having been attached to the forces ad¬ 
vancing over this country during the War, 
every ditch and mound had an interest for 
me, although the monotonous vision of the 
desert must have been very boring to my 
companions. Six miles from here we came 
to the Jebel Hamrin, the first hills or elevated 
land we had seen for nearly a thousand miles. 
They are very bare and uncharitable lumps 
of decomposed rock, which thousands of 
years ago must have been the coast-line of 
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the sea. A rough road passes over them 
for a distance of seven miles. Here the "wind 
changed, and followed us, to our great dis¬ 
comfort, until, on the plain of Kizil Robat, 
we turned almost due east. Late in the 
afternoon we climbed a small hill, and came 
suddenly in view of the green date-groves of 
Khanikin, which were the last palms we saw 
on our journey. 

Colonel Prescott, the Chief of Police in 
Iraq, had given us a letter to all police 
stations, and, on presenting it at Khanikin, 
we were guided along the river to the bun¬ 
galow of the only Briton in the town. He 
was a Mr. McKim, engineer in charge of the 
pumping station at the new works of the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company—a very lonely 
man, who was delighted to see us. His duty 
is to pump water to the new oil wells twenty- 
seven miles away. He also has a plant which 
turns out daily supplies of ice and soda-water, 
both of which are necessities to anyone 
compelled to make a home in such a country 
as this. 

We were nearly 800 feet above sea-level, and 
although the day was trying, the night was 
cool enough to cause us to awaken, shivering. 
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at 4.45 a.m, We were now in view of the 
mountains of Persia, and to see the sun rise 
over them in the distance was a beautiful 
sight. Almost before the sun was up, we 
were on our way to the frontier, seven miles 
distant. Inspector Mirza Ali, of the police, 
had been warned of our coming, and accom¬ 
panied us to the Persian Customs, a mile 
farther on. 

The next twenty miles to Kasr-i-Shirin, lay 
along the most dangerous road we struck on 
the whole of our journey, and happenings of 
late have likened it to the north-west frontier 
of India. It is a no-man's-land, and is 
alternately swept by Arab, Persian, and 
Kurd, who, after raiding, fight each other 
for the spoils; and only the week previous 
to our passing there had been four attacks 
upon it. A fortnight earlier, a car, driven 
by an Arab, and conveying five passengers, 
had been held up by the most notorious of 
these bandits, a Kurd named Khan Fathi 
Beg. The driver, who was the only armed 
man, tried to make a fight of it, and, using 
his revolver, hit Khan Fathi Beg above the 
eyes, whereupon the rest of the band killed 
and mutilated the whole party of travellers. 
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If unopposed, these brigands do not kill, 
but strip the unfortunate traveller of all he 
possesses, including every shred of clothing, 
and leave him in the burning sun—which 
to a European, however, means certain death. 
Both the Iraq inspector and the commander 
of the Persian post insisted on escorting us 
through this troubled area. Though we were 
ready for trouble, and carried our revolvers 
on our knees, I made up my mind that 
speed might prove a better protection than 
arms. 

For that twenty miles I owe Felix a sincere 
apology, and only on one other occasion did 
I drive him without regard to Iris composition 
or feelings, but he took it all in a manner 
which did credit to his breed. My com¬ 
panions were bumped up to the hood, and 
buffeted about until every bone in their 
bodies must have ached. A small party of 
horsemen appearing on a hill to the south 
only inspired me to greater speed, and it 
was with relief that we sighted the town of 
Kasr-i-Shirin, and eased up. 

Here, at Kasr-i-Shirin, are the remains of 
a castle which, in the old days, was supplied 
with water by a fine aqueduct, and an 
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extremely interesting legend of romance 
attaches to its origin. 

A beautiful princess lived in the castle, and 
had many wooers. None of them was for¬ 
tunate enough to please her, and, rather 
than hurt their feelings with a refusal to 
marry, she made a habit of promising marriage 
conditionally on the performance of a task 
which she set them, and which she took 
good care was an impossible one. 

One day a prince came along to seek her 
hand, and, as usual, she promised to marry 
him, naming as a condition that he should 
bring to the castle, within a period of three 
months, the sw r eet waters of the Pai Tak 
valley. As it happened, this prince had 
just had a slight difference of opinion with a 
neighbour, from which he emerged on the 
winning side with a matter of 40,000 prisoners. 
These he set to work, and, well within time, 
a magnificent aqueduct was completed. Thus 
he earned his reward, which the princess did 
not deny him. 

At Kasr-i-Shirin we struck the fine military 
motor-road built by the British during the 
occupation, and which the Persians, to their 
credit, are keeping in good condition. 
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On we went, climbing continually, through 
ever-improving scenery and much cultiva¬ 
tion, through the great gorge of Serapul, and 
fertile, well-watered valleys, to the village 
of Pai Tak. This was a huge base camp 
during the war, but now nearly all traces 
of it have disappeared. We climbed the 
famous Pai Tak pass over oak-covered moun¬ 
tains, past the commemorative arch built by 
Alexander the Great on his march to India, 
till we reached a level of 5 ^ 000 ^ ee ^- We 
made camp on the top, and shivered as we 
bathed in cool spring-water in a temperature 
that was in great and welcome contrast with 
that of the previous afternoon. 

After bathing, we noticed a great cloud of 
smoke away to the westward, which soon 
resolved itself into a huge forest fire. We 
contemplated moving to a safer place, but it 
was apparent, after careful observation, that 
the fire was not coming in our directon. It 
was a very fine sight when night fell, and we 
tried to photograph it, but without success. 

It was at this stage that Hussein proved 
himself very useful, and warranted us carrying 
the extra weight he imposed upon us. He 
speaks all the various dialects we encountered, 
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and it was a great relief to be able to divide 
the night-watch up into four instead of three 
shifts. 

Next day we were in a wonderful country, 
driving through wooded valleys, over short 
passes overlooking great fertile plateaux, 
covered with luxuriant vegetation. Many 
camps of nomad Kurds and Persians could 
be seen. These come from their rocky homes 
to this part of the country in the spring and 
summer to grow their crops and graze their 
flocks. 

We arrived at the city of Kermanshah 
before sunset, in time to meet the sad pro¬ 
cession of cars bringing the body of Major 
Imbrie (the murdered American Consul) to 
the railhead at Khanikin, en route for America. 
The cortege was accompanied by a number 
of senior Persian officers, and the whole 
garrison of the city turned out to pay tribute 
to the remains. 

Kermanshah, known as the City of Seven 
Gates, on the River Kerkhah, is a flourishing 
town of 30,000 inhabitants, and is the centre 
of the converging trade routes from Baghdad, 
Teheran, and Ispahan. NearbyisTak-i-Bustan, 
noted for some wonderful rock-carvings made 
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by the Emperor Darius, to commemorate some 
of his victories ; here is also the reputed tomb 
of Chrosces. 

These carvings date from about a.d. 100, 
and are in a remarkable state of preservation, 
being spoiled only by European and Asiatic 
vandals, who, for centuries, have carved their 
names over this wonderful work of art. It 
was disgusting to see that a famous British 
explorer had so far forgotten himself as to 
add his name to this work of desecration. 

Twenty-seven miles further, at Bisitum, on 
the face of a mountain that rises 4,000 feet 
sheer above the plateau, are more carvings 
by Darius, representing prisoners of war 
being brought to him in chains. At Bisitum 
about 5,000 pilgrims encamped. We learned 
that a miracle was reputed to have hap¬ 
pened about a month earlier, in which 
either a blind man saw or a lame man 
walked, but no one seemed sure about the facts. 

Later, however, we were informed that the 
miracle was a myth, and an enlightened 
Mussulman at Kermanshah told me the true 
story. In the city the price of wheat and 
barley dropped very low. The landowners 
in Bisitum, who had big crops, could not afford 
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to pay freightage to the market and make a 
profit, so they decided to spread the report of 
a miracle. The rumour spread successfully, 
and the halt, the lame, and the blind peasants 
flocked here in thousands, with the result 
that the local price of grain trebled itself, and 
the landowners waxed fat on their blasphemy. 

In England, most people imagine Persia to 
be a barren desert. Such an idea is fallacious. 
It was a glorious country that we were now 
traversing, with green mountains, clear 
streams, and fertile plains stretching as far 
as the eye could see. When Persia throws 
off the cloak of prejudice to Western ideas, 
and puts her house in order, the possibilities 
of the land are limitless. Minerals abound, 
cattle flourish, and anything will grow here 
in a climate which is second to none. It is, 
therefore, the more sad to have to relate that 
the Persians, as a people, are going backward, 
and not forward. It is extremely hard to 
believe that they were a great and civilised 
race when our ancestors were running about 
in coats of blue paint. 

Almost everyone in Persia is corrupt, from 
the meanest domestic servant to the highest in 
the land, and the Americans, who have taken 
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charge of Persia’s finance in an advisory 
capacity, have a rough time ahead. Nearly 
everyone in State employ, in an administra¬ 
tive position, races to make as much out 
of it, by bribery, as possible. For instance, 
if the Shah wishes to confer a financial 
favour on anyone he will make him the 
governor of a province, and, if the favoured 
one is lucky enough to remain in office for a 
year, he can retire with a considerable fortune. 

During that time he can make money in 
a thousand ways, and, as an instance, I 
can quote the case of a man who was sentenced 
to death on Friday, and freed on the following 
Monday. His relatives paid a sum of money 
to the Governor, and the offence was for¬ 
gotten. Had they paid up a little sooner, 
the man could probably have been spared even 
the unpleasant formality of being sentenced. 

As an intriguer, the Persian is without 
equal, and it was only after residing in Persia 
for several years that I learnt enough of the 
national methods to enable me to under¬ 
stand them. The Persian mind works in a 
way entirely different from ours. 

When, shortly after the war, I was adminis¬ 
tering the domain of a Persian nobleman of 
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royal blood, one of my duties was to deal 
with all petty crime and all civil cases of 
dispute. At my court one day, in the middle 
of a very trying and complicated case, I was 
disturbed by the wailing of the wife of one 
of my servants, who burst in on me with a 
sorrowful tale. It appeared that, in her 
absence, a negress resident in the village 
walked into the complainant's house and had 
helped herself to various things. The com¬ 
plainant returned and caught the negress, 
and, in the fight that ensued, the white 
woman suffered a badly bitten finger, and 
it was of this injury that she came to 
complain. 

I did not want to be disturbed, so I sent a 
message to her husband telling him to deal 
with the matter himself. I forgot about the 
case for a few days, and, suddenly remem¬ 
bering it, I asked Hussein, my servant, if 
the husband, Yadullah, had dealt with the 
woman. I was informed that Yadullah had 
married the negress ! Hussein did not share 
my astonishment. ** Oh, don't you under¬ 
stand, sahib? " he said. ‘ 1 If Yadullah give 
her good hiding, and she not his wife, he get 
into plenty trouble. So he marry her to-day. 
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and she very pleased to get white man for 
husband. He pinch all her things now, and 
to-morrow he give her a good hiding, then 
he divorce her." 

Divorce in Persia, I should add, merely con¬ 
sists of telling a wife to go. Here was surely a 
quaint method of revenge, but one which 
obtained for the husband the admiration of 
the whole village. 

To resume the journey. We arrived at 
night at the foot of the Asadabad Pass, 
which crosses the Alvand range at a height 
of 9,000 odd feet, and camped, in a gale of 
wind, near the village. Several Persian gen¬ 
tlemen called on us, including the Chief 
of the Revenue Department of that district, 
who was an old friend of mine. He was very 
perturbed at the thought of our sleeping out 
without a guard, and insisted on sending us 
a gendarme to watch over us. That worthy 
went to sleep immediately on arrival, and 
snored hard until sunrise, confident that the 
moral effect of his presence would keep the 
local sneak-thieves away. He waited for a 
tip, and departed after an unsuccessful 
attempt to convince us that, but for him, 

we should have been murdered in our beds. 

Me 
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TOWARDS TEHERAN 

We had a long climb over the Asadabad 
Pass, and, although for seven miles the 
average gradient is one in six, and in many 
places one in four, Felix purred up without a 
murmur. The view from the top was worth 
the effort, and the clearness of the atmosphere 
was such that we could see, with ease, a 
distance of sixty miles over the plain, where 
the caravan track curled away like a piece 
of white cotton over the horizon. 

Two hours from the top brought us to the 
wooded slopes of Mount Alvand, which rises 
to 14,000 feet, and at the bottom of which 
is situated the city of Hamadan. As we 
approached the city, it was hard to believe 
that we were not in a Surrey lane, with English 
hedges on either side of us. Here we passed 
through beautiful orchards heavy with every 
kind of fruit. Peaches cost 2 \d. for a basket of 
8 lbs., and grapes and pears were still cheaper. 

Having lived in Hamadan for some years, 
I had the sensation of home-coming. On 
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arrival we were welcomed by my old friends, 
Mr. and Mrs. Welldon, of the Oriental Carpet 
Company, and to sit down once more with 
them to a comfortable meal, in a real English 
house, was a great treat. 

The climate here is perfect, and can be 
likened to that of Switzerland—never too hot 
in summer, and cold enough for winter sports 
from December to March. Hamadan has 
several historical associations. It is the 
ancient Eckbatana, and the remains of the 
seven-walled Palace of Xerxes are still to 
be seen. It also contains the tomb of the 
prophetess Esther, and was once the summer 
headquarters of Alexander the Great. 

The morning after arrival we went down 
to the city to film and to photograph. I was 
just getting a snap at the village bakery 
when a lieutenant of police came up and 
requested us to accompany him to their 
headquarters. We were introduced to a 
very fat and pompous captain, who told me 
that we must not take photographs without 
permission of the Governor of the city. We 
had a long pow-wow, and I diplomatically 
agreed with everything he said, smiled at his 
frowns, and finally convinced him that we 
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were extremely important people. He then 
sent a message to the Governor, and, half an 
hour later, we received an answer to the 
effect that we might photograph anything we 
wished, with the exception of the mosques 
and holy places. Moreover, the Governor 
ordered that an officer of the police and a 
soldier should accompany us, and under this 
escort we were obliged to work. 

Major Imbrie’s murder had made the 
authorities very nervous of a recurrence, and 
the sight of a camera thoroughly upset them. 
Incidentally, the full story of the murder of 
Major Imbrie was given to me by a British 
resident, and was confirmed by Mr. Seymour, 
who was with Imbrie, and was injured. 

There is, in Persia, a new religious sect 
called Bahais, the followers of a saintly 
man called Abdul Bahar, who has an ever- 
increasing following, of which the Mallahs, or 
priests of Islam, are in great fear. The new 
creed is a simple one, and consists of an 
acknowledgment that believers of every sect, 
whether Christian, Mussulman, Hindoo, Brah¬ 
min, are seeking the one Almighty God along 
different paths. Bahaism, as the new religion 
is called, seeks to join all these creeds in 
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brotherly love, avoiding interference with the 
various modes of worship, and aims at making 
all religions a means of world-unity rather 
than world-strife. The Bahais have shaken 
the power of the Mallahs badly in Persia, and 
the cult has an increasing following in U.S.A. 

The fact that a few Americans are known 
to be Bahais, has had the effect of making 
the Americans, as a race, very unpopular 
with the Moslem priests, A few weeks before 
the murder, Riza Khan, the Prime Minister 
of Persia, added to the troubles of the Moslem 
priesthood by extending his sympathy to the 
Republican movement in the country. 

The priests threatened to withdraw their 
support unless he immediately dissociated him¬ 
self from any change of regime. As a sop to 
their damaged feelings, he issued an order forbid¬ 
ding the police or troops to interfere in the event 
of any attacks on Bahais by Mohammedans. 

In order to take early advantage of this 
concession, the priests spread the report 
that, while drinking at a public fountain, 
a Bahai was struck blind following his refusal 
to give a donation to a Mohammedan 
charity. This supposed miracle attracted 
thousands of pilgrims daily to the fountain. 
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and Major Imbrie and Mr. Seymour visited 
the place to take photographs of the incidents 
there, but were asked to leave. They called 
a carriage, and, as they left, two or three 
women in the dense crowd fainted. 

A Saed, or direct descendant of the Prophet, 
called to the crowd that the photographers 
were Bahais, and had poisoned the water. 
A man on a motor-bicycle chased Major 
Imbrie’s carriage, and stopped the horses 
outside the Cossack Barracks in the main 
square, thus enabling the crowd to catch them 
up. The police not only refrained from inter¬ 
ference, but joined in the attack. Mr. Seymour 
was actually dragged to the military parade 
ground, felled by a soldier with the butt of a 
rifle, and the mob outside in the open street 
set upon and nearly killed Major Imbrie, 
although he fought hard to defend himself. 

Some officers, who realised who the 
victims were, rescued them, and they 
were taken to the police hospital. An hour 
later, the crowd, encouraged by the Saed, 
broke into the hospital, and, digging up the 
tiles, battered poor Imbrie into an unrecog¬ 
nisable mass. Seymour was lying in an adjoin¬ 
ing room, unconscious, with his face covered, 
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and this fact saved him, for, seeing the face¬ 
covering, the fanatics presumed he was dead. 

It is gratifying to relate that Riza Khan, 
the Prime Minister, took the strongest action 
against the murderers, irrespective of the relig¬ 
ious standing of anyone concerned, and several 
people, including the Saed, were executed. 

In Hamadan, Redknap had the bad luck 
to go down with a second dose of malaria, 
and this delayed us for several days, but 
he made a quick recovery, and we were soon 
on the road again, making for Kasvin. We 
left in perfect weather, but, within an hour 
of leaving, thunder-clouds began to gather 
all around us. We made a big effort to race 
them, and to get across the Aveh Mountains 
before the storm broke, but they beat us, and 
soon we were in the thick of a terrific tropical 
cloudburst. Luckily, we were on a hard 
metal road, but the rain was so heavy that 
we had to stop. I have never, even during 
an African tornado, seen anything like that 
rain, and I think anyone would have drowned 
had they attempted to walk half a mile in it. 

We struggled along to the foot of the pass and 
put up for the night in the filthy wreck of a build¬ 
ing that was once a British military hospital. 
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About three years earlier, during the British 
occupation, my wife and I were once snowed 
up in the same building for five days, but then 
we were entertained by the medical officer, 
and afforded almost home comforts. It was 
pathetic to see the place in such a state 
now—the window-glass gone, many of the 
window-frames wrenched out, and the whole 
place thick with filth. We had the best 
remaining room cleaned up, and settled down 
for the night. Soon after we turned in, a 
loud crash awakened us, and we found that 
a large piece of the roof, which had been 
loosened by the storm, had fallen on Red- 
knap’s bed, but, lucidly, had missed him. 
This rather spoiled our sleep, so we moved 
our beds under the shelter of the wall and 
watched the roof all night. 

We crossed the Aveh Mountains early 
next morning, and rested for a meal at Ab-i- 
Garm. Ab-i-Garm means u hot water,” and 
the place takes its name from the fact that 
it is full of hot mineral springs. Having 
postponed our morning ablutions until now, 
we had a fine natural hot bath in a hole in 
the rock, into which the water was bubbling, 

For the last six days we had been at an 
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altitude of over 6,500 feet, and now, on the 
Kasvin plateau, we were 2,000 feet lower. 
Here the harvest was in full swing on a vast 
plain, brown with ripe wheat and barley, and 
the crude Persian methods of dealing with the 
grain gave us good scope for photography. 

The thresher is a particularly crude affair, 
consisting of what looks like six small, rimless 
cart-wheels, fitted to a four-foot axle, and 
drawn by a pair of bullocks. One man takes 
the corn and spreads it in a circle at the foot 
of the stack. The thresher is driven round 
and round, in circles, over the straw and ears 
of corn, which are broken up. At the same 
time the grain is separated from the ears. 

The method of separating the grain from 
the straw is also interesting. On the first 
windy day the labourers take large wooden 
spades, and throw the broken straw and 
grain high into the air. The straw, being 
light, blows away from the heap, and the 
com falls to the ground, where the women 
sift it to remove earth and stones, A good 
threshing-machine would accomplish in two 
days the same amount that it takes these 
primitive people, and still more primitive 
machines, two months to accomplish. 
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A few hours more brought us to Kasvin, 
where we stopped for only a few minutes. 
This city was the chief centre of the Russian 
sphere of influence before the War, and is to a 
great extent Russianised. The old Russian 
Consulate is a very fine building, and there 
is a substantial building that was once a 
Russian club. The main street is a good, 
wide thoroughfare called the Shah Boulevard, 
and is bounded at the west end by the ruins 
of a palace built by Abbas the Third, who is 
also credited with planting the huge frees 
that still line the boulevard. 

The chief industry of Kasvin seems to be 
begging. We stopped to buy a few cigarettes, 
and foolishly passed the change to a blind 
girl. In a minute we were surrounded by a 
crowd consisting of the blind, the halt, and 
the lame, of every age and size. They clam¬ 
bered all over the car, and we only escaped by 
starting the car and scattering the filthy crowd, 
who chased us for a considerable distance. 

During and after the War, I was in Kasvin 
with my unit, and, naturally, every building 
and street had an interest for me, though it 
was quite sad to miss the old familiar khaki. 

At the Teheran gate I found that my old 
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billet was occupied by a motley throng Oi 
Russian refugees, and the N.C.O.’s and men’s 
club, formerly a most comfortable house, 
had collapsed, and was in a state of utter 
ruin. I strolled along to the old sergeants’ 
mess, almost expecting to see my old M.S.M., 
Burton, emerge, with his ever-smiling face and 
smart salute. He always strove to make 
their mess better than that of the officers, 
and I think it would have broken his heart 
to have seen a crowd of dirty Kurdish mule¬ 
teers drinking tea in his bedroom. 

We left at 2 p.m. on our final run of ninety 
miles to Teheran, the capital, on a straight 
road thick with personal memories—the place 
where my old charger was trained for the 
races in the capital, the place where my 
staff-sergeant shot a running hare with a 
Service rifle, also where we whiled away 
many an hour gazelle-hunting in the weary 
time following the Armistice — all tender 
memories of a happy time that will never 
recur. On and on we purred, on the last piece 
of real road we should encounter for the next 
2,100 miles, through the ramparts and over the 
moat, into the fine, wide, tree-lined avenues of 
Teheran, the capital of the Persian Empire. 





CHAPTER XIV 


WE LOSE WROE 

Seven miles north of Teheran lies the smallest 
of our British possessions—a tiny village 
called Gul-Hek. It is so small that it is not 
shown on any map. The history of its 
transference to Britain is very interesting. 
It seems that the famous Shah, Nasr-ed-Din, 
coveted a beautiful marquee which was the 
property of the British Minister in Persia. 
He expressed a desire to possess it, and the 
Minister sent it to him. The Shah was so 
delighted that he made the village of Gul-Hek 
an absolute gift to Britain, and in that 
village now lies the British Summer Legation, 
The inhabitants of this square mile are 
British subjects, under the jurisdiction of the 
British Consul-General, and there is great 
competition among the Persians for business 
premises and residences in this square mile 
of Britain, 

My old friend, Mr. Harris, manager of the 
Imperial Ottoman Bank, took me up there 
to live at his house, immediately on our arrival. 
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It lies 1,100 feet above Teheran, and is very 
cool in the summer, in marked contrast to 
the city. The Military Attache at the British 
Legation gave me a note for the Military 
Governor, requesting him to allow us every 
facility for photography during our stay, 
but here the authorities were even more 
nervous of the sight of a camera than they 
were in Hamadan. 

Permission was granted, but we were 
obliged to do all our work under a strong 
escort. The authorities insisted on our carry¬ 
ing an officer of the police and two sergeants 
of the army and gendarmerie, who were all 
armed to the teeth, and gave Felix a very 
warlike appearance. As before, we were 
absolutely forbidden to photograph any 
mosque or holy place. Otherwise we were 
afforded every facility, and were allowed to 
visit the Royal Palace, the museum of which 
contains the wonderful Peacock Throne, which 
was taken by the Persians in the sack of 
Delhi some centuries ago. 

This museum contains a priceless collection 
of old carpets and rugs, but mixed with them 
are some trumpery pieces of bric-ci-brac. 
Near the Peacock Throne which is studded 
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with, precious stones reputed to be worth 
£7,000,000, can be seen a cheap alarm clock. 
On the wall is a painting by a world-famous 
artist, and underneath a tawdry piece of 
china of the f< Present from Margate" 
variety. Nevertheless, there are some price¬ 
less treasures that are a joy to the eye. 
How corrupt Governments have been in 
office for years and years without looting 
such a treasure-house it is hard to imagine. 
The sight of the Peacock Throne stirred 
our own base instincts, and even Redknap 
remarked that he would love to be left 
there alone for half an hour with a 
hammer and chisel! We all agreed with 
him. 

By the kindness of my late chief, H.E. 
Sardar Akram, we were received by the Crown 
Prince of Persia, w T ho is hereditary Regent in 
the absence of the Shah. He is a very clever 
and cultured young man, and a far more 
popular figure than the Shah. The Prince 
took a lively interest in our journey, and a 
great delight in posing for the first time for 
the cinema camera. Rumour has it that his 
brother, the Shah, may be obliged to abdicate 
in his favour, and the general opinion of the 
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enlightened Persians is that such an arrange¬ 
ment would be a change for the better. 

Teheran is a very beautiful city, and is 
situated at the foot of the Elburz Range, of 
which the highest peak—Mount Demavend, 
an extinct volcano—rises to a height of 19,000 
feet, and its summit, permanently snow-clad, 
can be seen from most parts of the city. 
When the Shah Nasr-ed-Din visited Europe, 
he returned to Persia much enlightened, and 
did great work in remodelling Teheran on 
European lines. He cut wide streets through 
the crowded bazaars, and encouraged modem 
architecture, and to-day this little-known 
city of the East compares well with many in 
South Europe. 

The present Prime Minister, Riza Khan, 
has followed his example to good effect, and 
the public works now in operation in Teheran 
are doing a great deal to improve this already 
handsome city. 

In Teheran our bad luck started, and, as we 
were preparing to leave, Redknap fell sick, 
with a temperature of 103 degrees. His 
complaint was soon diagnosed as malaria 
fever. He was so bad that for several days 
I had grave doubts as to his ability to proceed. 
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His strong will and robust constitution, 
however, pulled him through, and in five days 
he had recovered sufficiently to enable us to 
plan our start in a couple of days. 

The day before this contemplated move, 
Wroe went down with a far worse bump, 
and with a fever that did not respond to any 
treatment. We waited and waited, and 
hoped for the best, but, on the eighth day, it 
was proved to be a severe form of typhoid. 
Dr. Scott, the British resident doctor, ordered 
his immediate removal to the American 
hospital, so all chance of his being able to 
proceed was extinguished. 

It was extremely lucky for Wroe that his 
illness seized him here, for south of Teheran 
our hardships were so great that his chances 
of recovery must have been small. It was 
hard luck for him not to be able to finish, but 
a severe abdominal operation earlier in life 
had weakened his constitution. This weak¬ 
ness developed, and rendered him entirely 
unsuitable for the rigours and hardships of 
such a trip as this. 

Our route had been originally planned via 
Meshed, but the day before we moved we 
received the news that the Turcoman tribes 
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were in revolt, and in possession of the road, 
looting all caravans. Also we heard that we 
should have to cross rivers and streams where 
the flood-water was ten feet deep in many 
places. The only alternative route was by 
way of Ispahan, Shiraz, Kerman, and Bam, 
a route that included several hundred miles of 
salt desert. I welcomed it, however, as an 
opportunity of seeing South Persia for the 
first time, and the change of plan proved to 
be more than justified by subsequent events. 

Five hours’ run from Teheran brought us to 
Kermisheh, where the Indo-European Tele¬ 
graph Company kindly placed their rest-house 
at our disposal. Here we were right in the 
salt desert. Every stream was of salt water, 
and even that from the deepest wells was very 
brackish. Used for tea, even with lots of 
sugar, the flavour of the water could not be 
disguised, and a very large tot of whisky 
was necessary to make it anything but 
nauseating. 

An hour's run brought us to the shores of 
the great salt lake of Kum, which is very slowly 
drying up. As the lake came into view it 
presented a beautiful sight—a mass of silver, 

with the plain, which was once the bed of a 
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much, larger lake, stretching for miles to a 
saucer-edge of great rocky mountains. 

The extent of visibility was tremendous, 
and the caravan track, which was perfectly 
straight, could be seen for miles. Redknap 
estimated that we could see five miles of it, 
and I thought seven miles, but the speedo¬ 
meter showed us that we were both wrong, 
and the distance visible eventually proved 
to be eighteen miles. At that distance, small 
dots, which afterwards proved to be camel 
caravans, could be plainly seen with the 
naked eye, in the clear atmosphere, and the 
air was so crisp and cool at that hour of the 
morning that it was good to be alive. 

After seventy more miles of salt plain we 
came within sight of the Holy City of Kum, 
one of the most sacred cities in Persia, and 
famous for the shrine of the sister of the 
ninth Imam. The inhabitants have the re¬ 
putation of being extremely fanatical, and 
our hopes of photography were low, as we had 
been advised whilst in Teheran not to show 
a camera here. 

We drove Felix into a cool caravanserai, 
and, sending the faithful Hussein for food, 
we settled down for a quiet smoke. Suddenly 
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a cheery-looking old gentleman in the dis¬ 
tinctive dress of a Saed (or direct descendant 
of the Prophet), and followed by a large 
retinue, came up to us, and cordially shook 
hands. He had carpets spread for us, 
accepted an English cigarette, and chatted in 
a most friendly way. This was a great 
surprise to me, for any food, drink, or smoke 
from the hands of a Christian is supposed to 
be unclean to the Mussulman, and more in 
particular to a holy man such as our friend. 

I told him the objects of our journey, and 
that we were making a film and photographic 
record of it. To my great surprise, he offered 
to take us round the city under his protection 
to enable us to make pictures of the shrine. 
This was an unexpected and unique oppor¬ 
tunity, which we accepted with alacrity. 

In company with the holy man, and 
followed by a large crowd, we focussed our 
camera on all we wished, and we certainly 
obtained some most interesting photographs. 
We had a privileged and interesting hour 
near the shrine, with its wonderful golden 
dome. We were fascinated by the minarets, 
which are covered with the most wonderful 
coloured tiling. Our host insisted on posing 
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for his photograph, and, pointing to the 
crowd, he told me that, had we not been under 
his protection, we could not have shown a 
camera. 

We then returned to our caravanserai to 
feed on a real Persian meal of cabobs, flat 
bread, and water melon. Cabobs are a 
national dish, and are very good, providing 
you can avoid seeing them made. Redknap 
insisted on watching the process, and I give, 
in his own words the recipe for making them. 

Take a small dirty Persian boy and one 
piece of meat. Throw the meat at the boy, 
who may catch it. He shakes it thoroughly 
to remove most of the flies, and minces it 
with a piece of sharpened hoop iron, on any 
old piece of wood handy. The dust of a 
passing caravan adds greatly to its flavour, 
and gives it the true Oriental taste. When 
the mince has been thoroughly kneaded to 
the required colour, press it on to skewers 
and cook over a charcoal fire. Fan the fire 
vigorously, so that the flying ashes may add 
to its crispness. It is generally eaten wrapped 
up in native bread, and surrounded by a 
crowd of interested natives suffering from 
catarrh." 
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On we went again through never-ending 
salt desert, and stopped for the night at 
Dalij an, where a prominent Persian put a 
good house at our disposal. As we left the 
town in the morning, and passed through the 
South Gate, I was astounded to see an 
aeroplane lying there. It was an ancient 
relic of the Wilbur Wright period. A French¬ 
man had tried to fly it from Bushire to 
Teheran for the purpose of training Persian 
officers to fly, and he had landed here, in 
trouble, some weeks earlier. 

That Frenchman must have been a super¬ 
optimist, or else very tired of life, and any 
Persian officer who could be tempted to trust 
himself to that bunch of mechanical antiquity 
must have been a very simple andconfidingchild. 

Two more days of desert and we emerged 
on the fertile plain of Ispahan, where the 
domes and minarets of the ancient capital 
of the Shahs shone brightly in the face of the 
setting sun. An hour later we were enjoying 
hot baths in the British Consulate, as guests 
of Mr. Bristowe, the Consul-General. 
Ispahan is beautifully situated on a plateau 
at a height of 6,000 feet, and has a perfect 
climate. It is a lasting monument to Shah 
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Abbas III, who is responsible for most of the 
fine buildings in the city. 

It was here that the game of polo originated, 
and in the huge tnaidan (square), which is 
nearly 700 yards long, the old original stone 
goal-posts are still to be seen. In the six¬ 
teenth century, polo was played over the 
whole area of the maidan by sixty players a side. 

We were introduced to H.H. Prince Mo¬ 
hammed Vali Mirza, the Chief of Staff to the 
Divisional G.O.C., who kindly arranged for 
our benefit a match between his officers. It 
took place on the original ground, and the 
Prince himself played. I was surprised to 
find what a good standard of play exists here, 
and how very excellent is the quality of the 
ponies. It was very disappointing when a 
severe dust-storm rose and spoiled a good 
game, but, nevertheless, it added to the 
picturesqueness of the surroundings. The 
surface of the square was very rough, and 
covered with loose stones, but it did not 
seem to upset either pony or man. To see 
such good horseflesh galloped on such a 
ground would have brought tears to the eyes 
of any crowd at Hurlingham. 

Overlooking the maidan is an ancient 
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palace, known as the Arq, now in a state of 
decay, and which will probably collapse 
during the next snowfall. Such a happening 
will be a great shame, for the building is a 
fine specimen of Persian architecture, and is 
beautifully decorated with striking pictures 
by famous Persian artists of the Middle Ages. 

The River Zenderud, which is 600 feet 
broad, is here crossed by three noble bridges, 
one of them being 1,000 feet long, and 
containing thirty-four arches. Ispahan was 
taken by Timur in 1387, when 70,000 of the 
inhabitants were said to have been massacred. 

During the seventeenth century it reached 
the climax of its prosperity, and, under the 
Shah Abbas, became the capital of Persia. 
Its walls were then twenty-four miles in 
circuit, and it is said to have contained nearly 
1,000,000 inhabitants. It was then the 
emporium of the Asiatic world, and Am¬ 
bassadors from Europe and the East crowded 
to its court. In 1722 it was devastated by 
the Afghans, after which the seat of Govern¬ 
ment was transferred to Teheran. Now it 
contains a population of 100,000 only, but is 
gradually regaining its standing as the most 
important trading-centre of Persia. 
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We were loath to leave, and moved on 
over the great caravan route that runs from 
north to south of Persia, continually passing 
great caravans of camels, mules, and donkeys 
moving coastward, laden with rich mer¬ 
chandise and carpets, or bringing European 
products northward. 

Many times Felix was the unwitting cause 
of stampeding these animals, few of which 
had ever seen a motor-car before. Hundreds 
and thousands of migrating nomads con¬ 
tinually crossed our path, returning to their 
desert homes heavy-laden with grain to keep 
them during the long winter months. 

I noticed for the next few days that, when¬ 
ever we stopped for any time at a caravanserai 
or amongst the tribesmen, extraordinary 
deference was shown to me, so I asked 
Hussein what it all meant. He laughed and 
said, “ That’s all right, sahib. Yesterday 
when we stop I tell everyone that you are 
the richest sahib in England, and that you 
have come here to give them a railway. 
To-day I tell them that you are the head 
Consul Sahib in England, and come to see 
if all other Consuls do their work proper.” 
It seemed a shame to disillusion them. 
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f£ted by nomads 

It was about a hundred miles north of 
Persepolis that we had an adventure which 
might have brought our expedition to a 
sudden end. We were approaching, and 
about five miles from, a range of hills inter¬ 
sected by a gorge. The plain was fairly 
smooth, and sloped up to the hills on our left, 
and down to a distant river-bed on our right. 
We were rolling along the track at about 
eight m.p.h. when, from the cover of trees 
on our left, we saw about a dozen armed 
horsemen approaching the track. They were 
about a hundred yards ahead of us, and, 
thinking they were tribesmen on the trek, I 
took little notice of them. Then I saw a 
similar group approaching from the opposite 
direction, and they galloped up to the road 
and barred our way. 

I had a nasty feeling of funk, and a sensa¬ 
tion of my heart slipping quickly into my 
boots. When held up by well-armed horse¬ 
men, it is not at all heroic to try and fight 
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an uneven battle. Only two courses are 
open. One is to say “ Bismillah ” ('* Help 
yourselves "). The other is to run, if possible. 

We decided on the latter course, and, as 
it was impossible to turn round, I “ trod 
on the gas," and went at the intruders, 
wondering how it would affect the car if I 
hit a horse broadside on. We had to take 
that chance, and, as we approached them 
with quickly increasing speed, they split 
up, and I missed one fellow by a fraction of 
an inch. They turned and started after us, 
firing wildly as they came, but luckily did 
not hit us. 

I have a faint recollection of looking over 
my shoulder and seeing one big fellow almost 
up to the car, which I worked up to thirty- 
five m.p.h., and, by the greatest piece of 
luck, we then came to a long patch of dust. 
I could not see what happened, but Redknap 
told me later that the screen of dust, which 
we put up, saved us. This dust-cloud must 
have blinded the horsemen, and they gave 
up the chase. 

We did not stop until we were well in the 
gorge, where the track was narrow’, for we 
felt that no sensible brigand would follow 
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us in a place where only two could ride 
abreast. We put a good ten miles between 
Felix and the brigands before we halted to 
wipe off the nervous perspiration, and to 
seek a little refreshment. 

Felix had again helped us out of our 
troubles, and in that first short burst I am 
sure we took, at a speed of thirty m.p.h., 
obstacles which, in the ordinary way, we 
should have crawled over. We were more 
than relieved to find that the car was none 
the worse. 

The next day, after a slow, dreary drag 
over a terrible track, we arrived on the Plain 
of Persepolis, the ruins of a city with which, 
according to the ancient writers, “ no other 
city could be compared, either in beauty or 
wealth,” and which was generally designated 
the ” Glory of the East.” Darius, Herstaspes, 
Xerxes, Artaxerxes, each in his turn con¬ 
tributed towards its aggrandisement. It 
was burnt during his advance of conquest by 
Alexander the Great, in a drunken orgy, at 
the instigation of Thais, the courtesan. 

The ruins are among the finest in existence, 
and to see Persia in her present state of decay 
makes one marvel at the wonderful state of 
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civilisation that must have existed here in 
the early ages—a civilisation that rivalled 
Rome in its splendour. 

The whole internal area of the city was 
built on three huge terraces about 1,800 feet 
long by 1,000 feet wide, rising about 80 feet 
above the plain, and reached by a huge, 
double flight of marble stairs. Each step 
was 22 feet wide, 3 inches high, and had a 
15-inch tread, which enabled horsemen to 
ascend them. The entire city was built of 
dark grey marble, and many wonderful 
carvings are still to be found in a well- 
preserved state in the Palaces of Xerxes and 
Darius. The main portals are still standing, 
and bear figures of animals resembling the 
Assyrian bulls of Nineveh. 

Above the ruins, and cut in solid rock, are 
the tombs of Jamschid and Xerxes. We 
climbed the hill and entered the tomb of the 
Jamschid. The actual coffin was looted years 
ago, but the sarcophagus still remains intact, 
with its broken lid of ten tons of solid granite. 
Wandering Persians use the tomb for shelter 
at night, and nothing but filth surrounds this 
wonderful mausoleum. In the Great Palace 
of Xerxes, with few of its forty pillars 
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remaining, we found three Persians stabling 
their horses. As on other famous ruins, 
here, in Persia, vandals for many centuries 
have defaced the wonderful carvings by 
cutting their names across them. 

As we left Persepolis our ruminations on 
this scene of former splendour were brought 
to a sudden end as, with a severe jerk, the 
rear wheel of Felix fell through the earth and 
rotten timbers of a small bridge. He was 
right in the water, and we had a dusty and 
tiring job for two solid hours getting him 
back to terra firma. As we swore and cursed 
our luck, and prepared for a further dusty 
journey, an angel appeared in the shape of a 
very dirty small boy with some melons. 
What melons they were ! I am sure that the 
great Darius never enjoyed a meal as much as 
we enjoyed that cool fruit under the shadow 
of the pillar of Persepolis. 

A long drag over the hot, dusty plains, and 
a long climb up a steep pass, suddenly exposed 
a glorious view—the city of Shiraz, studded 
with cypress-trees. We entered by the 
famous Koran Gate and were soon at the 
Consulate, where my old friend, Mr. Monny- 
penny, the Vice-Consul, made us very welcome, 
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With his help and co-operation we met the 
G.O.C. of the Persian Division stationed here, 
and this gentleman insisted on turning out 
the whole garrison for our benefit on the 
following morning. They made quite a 
decent show, and afforded us unusual scope 
for filming, and the general himself was as 
excited as a schoolgirl at the opportunity of 
posing for the camera. 

We also made the acquaintance of His 
Highness the Kawam-ul-Molk, who is the 
supreme chief of the five great tribes of the 
Khamseh. These tribes, although of Arab 
origin, inhabit the southern plains of Persia, 
They were then migrating back to their winter 
homes, and by the kind invitation of the chief 
we set off the following day, in charge of his 
agent, to visit the Bahseia tribe. 

This unique experience will live long in 
our memory. The Kawam is a power to 
whom even the Government of Persia must 
bow at times, for he can raise 20,000 
horsemen, well armed and mounted, at forty- 
eight hours' notice. These men are not 
dependent on cumbersome transport when on 
the warpath, and a tribesman will move off 
with his rifle and ammunition, and two 
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pounds of flour tied into a comer of his robe. 
He will exist on this for three days, move 
seventy or eighty miles a day, and be ready 
to fight at any time of the day or night. 

Next day, accompanied by the agent, we 
set off to visit the tribes, who, on the order of 
the Kawam, had stopped moving, and awaited 
our coming. About six miles from the camp 
we were met by two tribesmen, with horses 
for the whole party. We transferred the 
camera and all the baggage on to mules, and, 
leaving Felix, we rode off into the hills for an 
hour, when, turning a comer we suddenly 
came upon a party of two hundred horsemen. 

The previous attempt to hold us up was 
still in our memory, and, when I first saw 
them, my inclination was to turn and ran, 
but there was no need for nervousness, as 
they were a guard of honour sent out by the 
chief to meet us. The chief was a very 
handsome man, about fifty years of age, 
who was a veritable arsenal of arms and 
ammunition. He dismounted and greeted 
us, and insisted on my taking his own horse, 
and, surrounded by ever-increasing numbers 
of horsemen, we rode into the tribal camp, 
where the whole tribe turned out to greet us. 
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We were immediately conducted to the huge 
guest-tent, where, sitting on the floor on a 
wonderful spread of rugs, we were given tea 
in beautiful little silver cups. 

We found that this was the first occasion 
that any European had been entertained by 
this tribe, and a great feast had been arranged 
in our honour. Almost as soon as we arrived 
strings of men arrived with countless dishes 
of food. A large white cloth was spread on 
the floor, and was covered with the flat 
bread of the country. In the centre of the 
floor was placed a huge dish of rice, sur¬ 
mounted by a lamb, roasted whole. Round it 
were laid roast chickens, boiled chickens, 
chickens in pomegranate sauce, and chickens 
cooked in a number of other wonderful ways; 
partridges, grouse, sweet pilaus, meat pilaus, 
huge bowls of cream curds and whey in a 
dozen forms, wonderful confections of 
almonds, dates, and figs, and every kind of 
fruit that the country produces. Knives and 
forks there were none. 

The chief and ourselves squatted at one 
end of the spread, and, reminiscent of our 
own ancient custom, the minor chiefs took 
their places below the salt. Only the right 
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hand is used in feeding, and, putting his 
hand into the various dishes, the chief broke 
off the most tempting portions of the various 
meats and handed them to us. On these we 
set to work with a good will. I have been at 
many native feasts in Africa and the East, 
but this was the most attractive of all of 
them, and had we eaten a tenth part of all 
that was placed in front of us, I am sure we 
should have died of syncope. 

Among the sweets were some transparent 
cakes of the most vivid colours—blues, greens, 
reds, purples—and Redknap partook very 
freely of them. He then enquired how they 
were coloured, and the chief told him that it 
was by means of the same dyes that were 
used to colour the wool for making carpets. 
He did not eat any more. 

Tea finished the meal, after which a man 
came behind each one of us and poured 
perfumed hot water over our very greasy 
hands. 

The camp was spread over a huge plain, 
and contained many hundreds of tents, which 
are all made of homespun and woven goats’ 
hair. Although they are pitched in such a 

way that they are proof against any wind, the 

Oc 
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tents are so light and so cunningly constructed 
that they can be struck in a minute. We 
spent the whole afternoon riding round the 
immense camp and studying all the con¬ 
ditions of this primitive existence, which 
many a jaded and worried city man would 
be glad to share. 

The chief wealth and mainstay of the tribes 
are sheep and goats, both of which yield them 
nearly everything necessary for the means of 
subsistence. A man’s wealth is gauged by 
the number of animals that he possesses. 
Every one of the animals yields more than 
its value in milk, butter, cheese, curds, and 
wool. Even the dung is mixed with mud and 
made into round cakes, which are dried in the 
sun and used as fuel in the winter. In this 
camp there were 40,000 sheep and goats, 
2,400 camels, and 6,000 horses and oxen. 
We saw the sheep being shorn, the wool being 
combed with primitive instruments and spun 
into yam. In other places it was being woven 
into cloth, or, after dyeing, made into beauti¬ 
ful rugs. 

The women are the chief workers in camp, 
and when the flocks leave camp in the morn¬ 
ing to graze in the hills they are guarded by 
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the children. It appears that the children 
start work almost as soon as they can walk. 
The men confine themselves to riding and 
shooting, and generally keeping themselves 
in a state of continual readiness for war. 
The old chief assured me that, if he gave the 
word, the whole camp could be struck, and 
everyone on the move, in an hour. As the 
sun fell, the sheep and cattle returned to 
camp in clouds of dust. Squatting around one 
of the fires which had been started, we lit 
our pipes and drank tea and arak (a native 
spirit of the date) with the chief and his 
relations. 

It was a perfect, simple life, and as near to 
nature as it is possible to get, and as I reclined 
lazily by the camp-fire that night I found 
myself envying these people, who live a life 
far apart from the hurry, bustle, and heart¬ 
breaking competition of the present-day 
world, even though they do have to lie down 
to sleep with cocked rifles. Beds were soon 
laid for us, and, tired out, we slept the sleep 
that is only possible in the open air on a 
perfect, starlit night. I awoke once to see 
a strong guard posted round our tent, because 
the code of honour of the tribesmen compels 
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them to safeguard a guest; and for anything 
to happen to a visitor whilst accepting hos¬ 
pitality under their roof, would bring ever¬ 
lasting disgrace on the hosts. 

A wonderful standard of physique is main¬ 
tained by this sturdy crowd. Tuberculosis is 
almost unknown, and longevity is a distinct 
feature with them. The average height of 
the men cannot be short of six feet, and the 
women are also strong and magnificently 
built. Every man, woman, and child marches 
700 miles, with all their possessions, every 
spring, to the fertile hills, and returns a similar 
distance in the autumn, which is a feat of 
endurance that is not undertaken in a lifetime 
by one in a million Europeans. 

Our regret was that we could not stay with 
them for weeks. Next day we were escorted 
by the chief and all his lesser chiefs back to 
Felix. Many of the younger generation had 
never seen a car before, and there was almost 
a battle for preference when I offered to take 
them for a short ride, which they enjoyed with 
the simple enthusiasm of school-children 
riding an elephant in the London Zoo for the 
first time. 

With our farewell to Shiraz, we entered upon 
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the most difficult and hazardous phase of our 
journey—1,300 odd miles across a country 
that is nearly all desert, and a great part of 
it salt desert. It is a place too barren to 
produce even an egg or a blade of grass, and 
fresh water is most scarce. We were to move 
through one of the loneliest parts of the world, 
and hereafter we sometimes went days without 
seeing traffic of any kind. 





CHAPTER XVI 


LAST AND WORST OBSTACLES 

The night before we left Shiraz we had a 
serious misfortune. Felix was left unattend¬ 
ed for an hour or so, and in that time every 
bit of ammunition we possessed, with the 
exception of five rounds, was stolen. It 
was not possible to replace it here, and, as 
we should have to be dependent on our gun 
for meat for nearly all the remainder of the 
journey, it was a matter that caused us a 
deal of anxiety. 

We set off from Shiraz through the rocky 
bed of a river which intersected a range of 
mountains, staying for an hour to photograph 
the tomb of Sadi, the great Persian poet. 
In this part of the world, and particularly 
in Persia, he is regarded even more highly 
than the great Omar Khayyam. 

We lunched that day at one of the most 
curious villages I have ever seen. It was 
right on the route that is covered twice a 
year by the migrating tribesmen, and every 
house is a miniature fort in the shape of a 
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round tower with a small battlemented roof. 
There are only about seventy houses, but 
these are separate, and scattered over a very 
large area. 

If the tribesmen are fractious, or out to 
loot, every villager shuts his cattle in on the 
ground floor and hies him with his gun to the 
roof. Were there one hundred men in one 
fort, the village would present a much easier 
problem to the attackers than it does with a 
force of one hundred men spread out in 
seventy small forts, each a minimum distance 
of 250 yards from the next. This method 
of defence is supposed to be very effective, 
and of late this village has been immune from 
attack. 

The '* going " here was very bad for our 
car, and ten hours of slow progress through 
a barren but beautiful country brought us 
to the shores of Lake Niriz, sixty miles long 
by ten miles wide, whose waters are so salt 
that they contain no life at all. Some 
tribesmen on the move were camped on the 
shores of the lake. We discovered a very 
shabby mud fort containing two much shab¬ 
bier Persian soldiers, and near this place we 
camped for the night. 
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I shall never forget that night if I live to 
be a hundred. The altitude of this place 
was actually i,ooo feet lower than at Shiraz, 
and the temperature was so low that sleep 
was impossible. I was lying in a warm 
fleece bag with a blanket both under and over 
me, and during the night I kept adding to my 
clothes until I had on two pairs of pyjamas, 
two pairs of khaki trousers, two flannel 
shirts, and three pairs of socks ! Yet all 
this clothing made no perceptible improve¬ 
ment in comfort. 

Redknap was feeling the cold just as much 
as I was ; so about 3 a.m. we made up the 
fire and sat huddled round it, wrapped in 
blankets, and watching the most glorious 
sunrise imaginable. The wonderful colouring, 
and the reflection of the mountains in the 
perfect, smooth water of the lake, made it a 
subject that Turner would doubtlessly have 
sold his soul for the opportunity of repro¬ 
ducing. 

Next day we were in a country that was 
almost uninhabited, but which teemed with 
game. Moufflon and ibex abounded, and 
gazelle were moving about in thousands. 
My over-anxiety over the lost ammunition 
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made me so nervous that, in firing at a herd 
not 300 yards away, I missed with every one 
of our remaining five shots 1 The animals 
must have had private information that these 
were our last cartridges, because for the rest 
of the day they came in herds of twenty or 
thirty, and stopped in the road almost within 
revolver range of the car. I could almost hear 
them laughing at us. 

Late in the afternoon we reached the 
village of Niriz, but pushed on and made our 
camp in the open country, where, I am glad 
to say, it was warmer than on the shore of 
the lake. 

Next afternoon, at the foot of a pass, we 
met a few Persians, one of whom was covered 
with blood from head to foot. He had been 
stoned and robbed in the pass an hour before. 
I cleansed and bandaged his wounds, and we 
moved on in fear and trepidation, but, 
luckily, the brigands had gone, and we had 
no trouble. But what a pass that was! 
Here certainly was the worst hill I have ever 
attempted, and I must confess the effort 
frightened me so much that I was in a cold 
sweat when we got to the top. 

What the extreme gradients were, I do not 
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know, but in parts they seemed like the 
side of a house, and most of the way we had 
a sheer wall on one side and a drop varying 
from 500 to 2,000 feet on the other. The 
surface was so loose that, in parts, the wheels 
would hardly grip, but we manipulated it 
unaided—a fact that was another great laurel 
to our good Felix. Later I heard that, 
during the life of the South Persian Rifles 
an officer named Grant engineered this pass, 
and ever afterwards it was named “ Grant 
Road " by vulgar-minded people who knew 
India. 

Later that day we arrived at a gendarme 
post at Saidabad, where we were entertained 
by the O.C. Troops, who had just returned 
from an expedition against a notorious band 
of brigands, in which he had killed two men 
and taken eight prisoners. But we were 
men of peace, and all this news made us very 
nervous, especially so near the end of the 
journey. 

From here the continual neglect of the 
caravan track has made it hardly perceptible, 
and going was extremely hard. Floods had 
washed great trenches across our path, and 
at many points the whole track was washed 
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away for hundreds of yards together, and we 
could only average about seven m.p.h. 

In one place we found an exception to the 
bad " going,” and this was on the dry, salt 
bed of what was once a huge lake. As we 
approached, it appeared to be an extensive 
sheet of water, but later it resolved itself into 
a great bed of salt. In the wet season it is 
an impassable morass, but in the spring the 
camels make a straight track across it. It 
is then as hard as iron, and is perfectly smooth. 
Later, as the season gets warmer, the whole 
lake, with the exception of the track, bubbles 
up, and leaves waves of dry salt, which have 
the same formation (but on a much larger 
scale) as that of a sandy beach when the tide 
recedes. 

Across this track we had seven miles of 
perfect " going,” without a bump, and, for 
the first time for three months, Felix had a 
brief dash of over forty m.p.h., but the glare 
from the white salt surface was most trying, 
and we were glad to exchange this good 
" going ” for the everlasting twist and 
bump. 

For four more days we struggled in a most 
uncharitable country, where to run a couple 
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of miles without getting stuck, or having to 
dig or clear the track, was impossible. 

We arrived, on the fifth day, at the last 
real city we were to touch—Kirman. Of 
great area and considerable import, it is 
built almost entirely of sun-baked mud bricks, 
and is a most unattractive city. 

Thanks to Mr. Nelson, of the Imperial 
Bank, and Mr. Law, the Consul, our stay of 
forty-eight hours was made very pleasant. 
Here we made final arrangements by tele¬ 
graph for advanced petrol dumps, and also 
for gangs of labour to meet us at various 
places, where, without man-handling the 
car, it would have been impossible to pass. 

In Kirman, thanks to the kindness of 
Mr. Johaniddes, of the Oriental Carpet Com¬ 
pany, we were able to view and to photograph 
the largest carpet in existence. It has an 
area of 1,752 square feet, weighs nearly three 
tons, contains 42,000,000 stitches, and took a 
family of fifteen people ten years to make. 
It was made for the Persian Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment, but when it was finished there was 
nothing in the Persian Treasury except the 
I O U's of various Government officials, so 
the authorities could not take delivery. I 
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have heard since that it may grace the house 
of an American millionaire, and the figure 
asked for it is £7,000, 

From Kirman we were running continually 
in sand and salt, in almost waterless country, 
and in the village of Bam we bade farewell to 
practically the last vegetation we should see 
for 880 miles. After two hours’ running 
from Bam we met sand, and, to the end of 
our journey, sand was our trouble and 
continual bugbear. I do not think I want 
to see sand again, not even in an egg-boiler. 

At Shurgaz we were met by twenty coolies, 
who had walked thirty miles to help to push 
us across a patch of three miles of silver-sand 
hills. That effort took three hours, and, 
after leaving the gang, we must have stuck 
a hundred times during the rest of the day. 
Redknap and Hussein worked like niggers, 
and on our second day out of Bam we ran 
for twelve hours, during which time we made 
only sixty miles, and finished up absolutely 
dead-beat, played out. 

We camped one night in a rocky valley 
which I can only liken to the Valley of 
Despond mentioned in Pilgrim's Progress. 
It contained no life of any kind, and even the 
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usual crowd of insect pests, that were wont to 
keep us company at our evening meal, were 
missing. The only inhabitant of this district 
is the wild ass. As we prepared to move off 
the next day the ever-humorous Redknap 
looked round and remarked, “ Humph ! No 
one but an ass would live in such a place, and 
I suppose it is the lack of food that makes him 
so damned wild.” 

Next day we stopped at Dehan-i-Bagh, at 
the house of the loneliest Englishman I 
have ever met—a Mr. John May, of the 
Indian Telegraph Department. He is super¬ 
intendent of over 1,000 miles of the Indo- 
European line that runs from India to 
London. He is responsible for its mainten¬ 
ance, and lives under a strong guard of Baluchi 
levies, Mr. May’s nearest white neighbour 
is ninety miles away, and his term of duty 
lasts for two years, but he is one of the type 
of stout-hearted pioneers who have made 
Britain what she is. 

He had adopted gardening as a hobby, and 
had carried a good water supply from far 
away in the hills, by means of a small water- 
channel, to where, on a piece of reclaimed 
desert, he had a fine show of flowers, fruit, 
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and vegetables. Gardening, with photo¬ 
graphy, kept him fully employed. 

We left the next morning, and picked up 
in mid-desert our petrol dump, which had 
been carried to us by mule transport. Another 
day of perpetual sand, and we arrived at 
Duzdab, on the Persian-Baluchistan frontier, 
where the Indian North-Western Railway 
has its terminus. Here even the well- 
seasoned Hussein fell ill, and we had to send 
him on by train to Quetta. As a substitute 
we engaged a Pathan servant, Mohammed 
Khan, an ex-soldier, who proved a sterling 
good fellow. 

Seven years ago the village of Duzdab 
did not exist. It sprang up when the railway 
was brought here, during the days of the war, 
as a means of supplying the British forces in 
East Persia. The village now contains a 
branch of the Imperial Bank of Persia, and 
is the distributing and loading centre for 
caravans which communicate with all parts 
of Persia and Afghanistan. 

From Duzdab, Afghanistan is seven miles 
away, and India a similar distance. We 
stayed here for forty-eight hours to prepare 
for our last strenuous six-hundred-mile run. 
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No animal or vehicular traffic had passed over 
the trade route for over seven years, and the 
state of it was very doubtful. Information 
was very hard to obtain, but an Indian mer¬ 
chant, who was formerly a surveyor on the 
railway, gave us hope that it would not prove 
too difficult. Nevertheless, we were very 
dubious. 

For the first fifty miles to Mirjawa, during 
which we ran south and parallel to the Indian 
border, there was certainly a visible track, 
and this distance we managed to cover in six 
hours. At Mirjawa the railway people put 
us on a track which was supposed to lead us 
on to the old trade route. After twenty- 
eight miles of the most heart-breaking" going” 
we found that the track had ceased to exist, 
and we were so near the Afghan border that 
we began to be anxious. Taking a compass 
bearing, we headed south again for the 
railway. 

The whole of that afternoon was the most 
heart-breaking time I have ever experienced, 
and our difficulties can be imagined by the 
fact that, on one occasion, though travelling 
an actual distance of only 600 yards, our 
speedometer recorded 8| miles. 
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We were only saved from complete im¬ 
mobility by the fact that we carried two 
lengths of wire netting such as is used for 
building chicken-houses, each about fifteen 
yards in extent. Whenever the car stuck 
we laid this down on the loose sand, and it 
enabled us to pull out of the mess. Poor 
Felix was tried to the utmost; I trembled for 
him continually, but breed told, and he stuck 
it. An extra heavy pitch of sand told on one 
of our rear springs, and a main leaf broke 
from sheer weariness. This spring had been 
in position ever since leaving London, and, 
considering we had not used shock-absorbers, 
I marvelled that it had stood the strain. 

At 5 p.m. we struck the railway-line 
sixteen miles from our starting-point, having 
covered only forty-two miles in eleven hours. 
We then took to the line, and " bumped ” 
over eighteen miles, in the dark, to Warechah 
station, where we found there had been a raid 
the previous night. Every drop of water on 
this 400 miles of line has to be carried by 
train from Dalbandin, and the stations are 
really only watering-posts for the trains. 
They are also forts for the protection of the 
line, and each station contains a detachment 
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of Baluchi levies. They are built to with¬ 
stand a siege, the doors being armour-plated 
and all windows opening into an inner court¬ 
yard, leaving only loopholes outside forshooting. 

The next five days were a positive hell. 
We did little but fight with the sand. When 
the sand of the plain was hopeless, we took to 
the railway, and “ bumped " over the sleepers, 
and, when the sleepers were impossible, we 
went back to the sand. Crawling a few miles 
a day, we struggled on to Dalbandin, where 
there is a British garrison. 

When we were seven miles from Dalbandin, 
and " bumping ” over the sleepers, a motor- 
trolley came out to meet us, bringing three 
Britons on board, namely, Mr. Pigott, the 
sub-divisional officer, and Captain and Mrs. 
Franklin. Captain Fran kli n was the officer 
commanding the garrison. We rested for a 
day, and, acting on advice, we took to the 
sleepers again, and had fairly good going, 
doing the 102 miles to Ahmedwall in fourteen 
hours. Here we left the line awhile, and, as 
far as Mushki, thirteen miles away, we again 
struggled for nearly five hours with our old 
enemy, sand. 

Nushki is a typical north-west frontier 
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station, only five miles from the Afghan 
border. If contains a strong garrison, and 
everyone lives behind barbed wire. We 
lunched with the O.C. Troops, Major Kirk¬ 
wood, and picked up our last dump of petrol. 
With only ninety miles to go, we took to the 
hills for the first time for over 900 miles. 
For the first twenty miles the going was 
good, but the track eventually petered out 
to nothing. After a further five hours’ fight 
with sand we put into Kirdgap station for 
the night. Here we were depressed to the 
utmost by the station-master, who told us 
that the four miles of road ahead of us in the 
Wassil gorge had, with its two bridges, been 
washed away in 1917. 

We moved on, but, on arrival in the gorge, 
we found he was right. Our own two spades 
were useless. We were musing on the ill- 
luck that had presented us with an impassable 
obstacle so near our goal when, away on the 
railway-line, we sighted a trolley carrying a 
British railway officer. He put a large gang 
of railway coolies at our disposal, and these 
worked ahead of us. By clearing here, and 
filling up there, these men enabled us to do 
those four miles in eight hours. 
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Another weary fifteen miles brought us to 
Kanak, seven miles from Mastung. From 
Mastung there is a perfect motor road to 
Quetta, and so we were feeling quite pleased 
with our prospects until we found a telegram 
from Major Arthur, of the Wolseley Company. 
It gave us a nasty shock. Major Arthur 
told us that it would be a physical impossibility 
to get the car to Mastung, but we had been 
told this so often that we decided to ignore it 
and to try our luck. After struggling for 
six hours, during which we covered six miles, 
we found ourselves stuck deep in loose sand, 
about a mile from Mastung. 

We were both dead-beat, so I walked along 
the line to the station. The station-master 
turned out a trolley and lent us a guard for 
the car, so putting our kit on the trolley, we 
went on to the station and rested for the night. 
At 7 a.m. we took a gang of twenty men to 
help to dig us through, and, after four hours' 
work, we surmounted that last, bad mile. As 
we came up the final mile to Mastung, we 
were given a cordial reception - by Major 
Arthur and a Mr. Smith of Quetta, who had 
come out to meet us. 

For the last twenty-seven miles we were on 
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a perfect motor road all the way to Quetta, 
but on that bit of good " going ” I felt more 
nervous than I had been on the whole journey. 
I felt that, having overcome all our difficulties, 
something would happen at the last minute, 
but our fears were unfounded. 

Several cars came out to meet us, one 
conveying a Mrs. and Miss Smith and a good 
lunch, but we were too excited to eat, and 
contented ourselves with only a bottle of beer 
before resuming. 

Over a railway-crossing, by a military 
camp, past broad avenues, and rows of 
bungalows. 

Were we ? No, surely I was dreaming; 
but I pinched myself, and found we were 
really there, there, there—at Quetta at last. 





FINIS 


Here, in Quetta, it was difficult to believe that 
five and a half months had elapsed since we 
left the Old Country, and yet our task had 
been anything but easy. From Italy to 
North Persia, roads, in the true meaning of 
the word, were practically non-existent. We 
had covered, in ninety-six running days, a 
total distance of 8,527 miles, 3,000 of which 
were entirely void of any kind of road. For 
1,500 miles we had travelled on waterless 
desert, 100 miles on bottomless sand, and for 
249 miles we had bumped over railway 
sleepers. Yet our total bill for spares was 
£2 1 ys., and we had only two punctures. 

For sixty nights we had slept by the car in 
the open, and, with the exception of the last 
fourteen days, we had lived on the food of 
the countries through which we passed. 
Wroe had been obliged to drop out with 
typhoid. Redknap had had three bad doses 
of malaria fever. Hussein had broken down 
near the end ; and only by good luck had I 
kept fit the whole time. Such was our record 
as I summarised it in Quetta. 


Finis 
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Now I want to pay tribute to the man 
without whom I feel I could not have finished 
—Montague Redknap. He came to take 
films, and was under no obligation to do any¬ 
thing else, but, from the start,he threw himself 
heart and soul into the work of the expedition. 
Always smiling, never daunted, I think his 
smiles were broadest when things looked 
blackest. In a band of optimists, he was 
our super-optimist. 

Whether we were resting in comfort in 
Europe, or eating a piece of stale bread and 
cheese in the desert, he was always the same 
smiling, cheery pal, and, if credit be due to 
anyone for our success, a large share of it is 
his. We were alone together on the latter 
part of the journey, and I feel sure he will not 
contradict me if I say that never did two men 
work with such perfect understanding, or 
live in better harmony. If I do, in the near 
future, move into the by-ways of the globe 
again, Redknap, old man, I hope you will be 
with me ! 

As for Felix, dear old friend and prince of 
cars, well done ! As I write now, in comfort 
in London, with every convenience that 
civilisation can give, I would gladly exchange 
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all to hold your wheel, and bump again with 
you over hill and plain and rock and sleeper. 
We asked a lot of you, Felix—often too much 
—but you never let us down. Everyone in 
Quetta admired you, and Major Jackson, 
R.E., who was a great admirer of you, wrote 
in your honour the following little verse, 
which shall provide the last words of my story 
of your travels: 

Hindu and Mussulman coming to meet ye, 

England to Hindustan, Felix we greet ye. 

Far o’er the desert, with engine still turning, 
Punctures and bandits and obstacles spuming. 

Eight thousand miles and more ; you must be weary, 
Go not to England yet, England is dreary. 

England has strikes and fogs unknown in Quetta, 
Quetta is better—yes, very much better. 





Messrs. Hutchinson & Co. 

have pleasure in giving the following brief notices of many im¬ 
portant new books of serious interest for the Spring, 1925. 

Messrs. Hutchinson’s list of NEW NOVELS includes the most 
recent works of nearly all the leading authors of to-day. 
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Hutchinson’s Important New Books 


An Ambassador’s Memoirs, Volume hi. {August 19th; 
1916—May 17th, 1917) By MAURICE PALEOLOGUE 
(Last French Ambassador to the Russian Court). 

Author of “ The Tragic Romance of Emperor Alexander E," etc, 

A targe handsome volume, cloth gilt t with ro beautiful exclusive drawings 
and other illustrations, IS*. net. 

This third volume of M, Faldologue's epoch-making memoirs completes 
the story of his work for France in Russia, dealing with events up to May, 
1917, in which month the Ambassador returned to France, The volume 
thus covers the period of the Russian Revolution, the tragic upheaval which 
had such a vast significance in world-history, and which M, Fal£ologue 
was able from his position to see from the inside, with full appreciation 
of its significance. The book is an intimate view of a great historical 
change; its importance to the historical student cannot be over-estimated, 
while its interest for the general reader is fully equal to, if not greater 
than, that of the two volumes which preceded it. M, Prologue 1 s work 
brought him into contact with Russia of yesterday and Russia in transition. 
This remarkable volume completes a story which is not only of immense in¬ 
terest and historical value, but also of great charm and romantic fascination. 

Reprints are now ready o/Vot I. {July 3 rd, 1914 —June 2nd, 1915 ; md 
Ed,) and of VoL II. {June 3 rd, iqi 5—August iS th, 1916}, each cloth gilt, with 
many beautiful exclusive drawings and other illustrations , I8s< net . 


Charms of the Consular Career 

By MONTAGU H. VILLIERS, M.V.O. 

Iff one large handsome volume, 12s, 6(2. net. 

This is an interesting and clearly-written book containing practical 
advice for those adopting a Consular career. It gives an account of 
the author's own experiences in this Service and some account of the 
adventures which befell him. It contains also criticisms of the Foreign 
Office and some suggestions for the reform of the Consular Service. It is a 
book which will be found invaluable by all those who wish for reliable 
information on this subject. 


Ute In the Occupied Area By KATHARINE TYNAN 

Large demy Svo, handsomely bound in cloth, 18 *. net 

In her latest book this famous author recounts her adventures and 
impressions on her visits to Cologne, a holiday at a seaside resort in the 
Baltic, and, lastly, in the occupied Ruhr area. The chief charm of the 
book is its pleasant, kindly and intimate narrative, which is entirely 
devoid of any war-time bitterness. This, coupled with the vividness of 
the rtyle, nomkea the book highly interesting and instructive, 
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Hutchinson’s Important New Books 


The Life and Letters sf the 55t. Hon. George Wyndham 

By COLONEL GUY PERCY WYNDHAM, C.B., 
and PROFESSOR JOHN W. MACKAIL, LL.D. 

In two large handsome, volumes, cloth gilt, with numerous illustrations* 42s, net. 

Statesman, soldier, sportsman, poet r man of letters, there were few 
phases of social or political life of his times in which George 'Wyndham 
did not take part and which are not vividly presented in the intimate 
and fascinating letters to which his brother has had access. His life 
covers the period from 1863-1913, and his correspondence, torched with 
the charm of his imaginative personality, throws many new lights on the 
Inner history of public events,_ 

Paris By GEORGE WHARTON EDWARDS 

With an Introduction by Monsieur Clement Rueff 
With 24 colour and 23 monotone illustrations, 425, net. 

This is a magnificently written and beautifully illustrated book dealing 
with Paris in all its aspects. The author knows and loves Paris in all 
its manifestations, and he has managed to convey in this book some of 
its lure and charm. He writes of its restaurants, its streets, its politics, 
its women, its monuments, its pictures, in a way which never loses its 
interest* The most striking features of the book, however, are the fine 
illustrations, both in colour and in monotone. George Wharton Edwards 
is already well known as an artist, and the illustrations of " Paris ,J will 
add greatly to Ms reputation* This is a book which will appeal to the 
artist, to the student, and to the lover of France. 

Courts and Countries after the War 

By H.R.PI. INFANTA EULALIA OF SPAIN 

In one large handsome volume with 16 illustrations , 21S. net. 

This is in many ways a unique book. We have here a Royal personage 
taMng up her pen to throw light on some of the problems which are 
puzzling the Chancelleries of Europeat the present day. H.R.H. Infanta 
Eulalia has vision, knowledge, wide experience, and she is essentially 
daring in spirit. She is convinced that never can there be lasting peace 
between France and Germany; the radical differences and their tempera¬ 
ments and outlook must keep them apart, for the Silesian affairs and 
the Ruhr occupation must ever be a bone of contention. 

Land Travel and Seafaring By H, R. McCLURE 

In one targe handsome volume , with 16 illustrations , net. 

The author of these reminiscences has had many strange experiences 
in many lands and among many peoples. As a young naval officer he 
served in the expedition against the Boxers under Admiral Seymour with 
Captain Jellicoe as second in command. He left the Navy in 1903 and 
took up work as a civil administrator in East Africa. His experience* 
whilst holding this position make interesting reading. In 1921 he was 
appointed Governor of the Ellice Islands. His book is full of interesting 
accounts of native customs, big-game shooting, and administration in Africa, 
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Hutchinson’s Important New Books 


of Auid Lang Syne 

By MRS. FRANK 

In me large handsome volume, with I6 illustrations , 18t. net* 

Mrs, Frank Russell has many interesting and amusing recollections* 
Her father, the Right Hon. Henry Baillie, was Undersecretary of State 
for India in Lord Derby's government, and her mother was the daughter 
of a well-known ambassador. She had, therefore, from her earliest days, 
many opportunities of meeting people who were making history, and in 
" Fragments of Auld Lang Syne #J has given vivid sketches of most of the 
well-known people of the nineteenth century, both in the political, social 
and literary worlds. As Lady-in-Waiting to H.K.H. the Duchess of 
Albany she had the entree to Court circles, of which she gives fascinating 
glimpses. Mr. Baiilie and his daughter resided a good deal on the 
Continent, and after her marriage Mrs. Russell spent nearly two years in 
Berlin, where her husband was military attach^, and she gives graphic 
pictures of Continental Society and of pre-war Germany. 

The Tragic Romance of Emperor Alexander II. 

By MAURICE PAL&OLOGUE (Last French 
Ambassador to the Russian Imperial Court). 

Author of “ An Ambassador's Memoirs," etc. 

In demy Svo, with illustrations. 12#. 6d. net. 

English readers will be deeply interested in this remarkable narrative 
of the Russian Emperor Alexander II.'s liaison with the beautiful 
Catherine Michailovna Dolgorouky, his subsequent marriage to her, and 
the legitimisatiou of their four children. Very few details of this royal 
attachment have hitherto leaked out; and great scope has thus been 
afforded M. Pal£ologue of publishing to the world for the first time in¬ 
formation which he was privileged to obtain from the best-informed 
quarters. The Revolution has certainly opened mouths which would 
have remained sealed if the dynasty still existed. As the world knows, 
Catherine's influence with the Tsar was enormous. The most vital matters 
of State she gleaned from him. This book, therefore, is not only a most 
moving human document, hut also an important contribution to history 

Memoirs By SIR ALMERIC FITZROY 

If* two large handsone volumes, with 32 illustrations, 421. net. 

Sir Almeric Fitzroy has been for many years Clerk to the Privy Conned. 
It is therefore certain that he has come into touch with most of the notahfl 
people and personalities of our time. These memoirs owe their existence 
to his conviction that he is in a position to throw tome light upon con¬ 
temporary history and upon the characters and dispositions of those who 
have made it. He exhibits a picture of the political struggles of the day 
in the spheres of domestic and international activity, and he present! 
some of the leading actors in this fray as they come under his observation. 
Social life of to-day naturally forms a background to the book, and it if 
supplemented by the author's impressions and views of the world ot 
literature and art. He is a keen student of music and the drama, ana 
comments upon these with wit and charm. 
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Hutchinson’s Important New Books 


The Days I Knew 

By LILLIE LANGTRY (Lady de Bathe) 

In on* largo handsom* volume with numerous illustrations, 21 1 , net. 
This is the highly interesting account of a highly interesting woman. 
In brilliant stylo, Mrs. Langtry tells of her dramatic d^but in London, and of 
the celebrities with whom she came into touch. King Edward (then Prince 
of Wales), Queen Alexandra, Crown Prince of Austria, and King Leopold 
of Belgium are amongst her royal admirers. Lord Harrington, who pulled 
waterlilies out of the fountains of Devonshire House for her bouquet, Lord 
Wolseley, Gladstone, DisraeB, Whistler, Millais, Ruskm, Swinburne, Oscar 
Wilde, and the Duke of Clarence are also some of the personalities who are 
mentioned. Mrs. Langtry's book, however, is more than a mere list of 
celebrities, lor she has many interesting things to say about the stage and 
contemporary life, and it will be welcomed by her host of admirers. 


Wonderful Africa 

By F. A. DONNITHORNE, F.R.G.S. 

In on* largo handsome volume with 64 illustrations, 21a, not. 

In this book Mr. Donnithorne describes the wonderful country of Cape 
Colony and Rhodesia. He tells of his experiences in these countries, and 
of the wonderful remains of a lost civilisation which he saw there. He 
writes in vivacious style and his book is made more interesting by reason 
of the many notable people he met there. These he describes and draws 
their characters for the reader with lively pen. The beauty of the book is 
enhanced by many fine photographs taken by Mr. Donnithorne himself. 
In these photographs he has captured the startling beauty of South Africa 
under all conditions and at all times. The glowing dawn and the fading 
sunset of these regions are depicted in all their beauty. This is a book 
which will appeal to all lovers of Africa and all lovers of nature. 


Last Lovm of Henri of Navarre 

By H. NOEL WILLIAMS 

Author of ” Unruly Daughters/' 11 The Brood of False Lorraine, 1 ' etc 
In on* large handsom* volume , with 16 illustrations , IS*. neli 
No English writer has yet attempted to deal fully with the history of 
his fatal infatuation for Henriette d'Entragues, afterwards Marquise de 
Verneuil, which scandalised even a scandalous age, embittered King 
Henri's later years and, in the opinion of not a few historians, cost him 
his life. Witty, vivacious and fascinating, though not strictly beautiful, 
Henrietta first met the King in 1599- Her subsequent adventures are full of 
action, humanity and colour, illumined by the author's brilliant descriptive 
power* and complete knowledge of one of the most romantic and 
picturesque periods of history. 
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Hutchinson’s Important New Books 


A Newspaper Man's ^ WATS0N 

In ene large handsome volume, with 16 illustrations* 18 l- net. 

For many years Mr. Aaron Watson lias been a prominent and cele¬ 
brated journalist, and in bis long and interesting newspaper career be 
has come into contact with a great many celebrity m the political, news¬ 
paper and literary world. In this book be details hjs career from the 
beginning. He has much of interest to say of the adventures which 
can befall the newspaper man on provincial papers, and as the book goes 
on it increases in interest from the force of Mr. Aaron Watson $ associa¬ 
tion with prominent people, of whom he tells many stories which are 
both new and witty. The author h as handled his material with the 
practised art which one would expect from him, and there is no doubt 
that this book will be welcomed by aU who love to read interesting anec¬ 
dotes of an age which is passing. 

Mercurial Memories ____ 

By MAJOR HARDING COX 

Author of “ Chasing and Racing," *' A Sportsman at Large," " Dogs and L" 
H Yarns Without Yawns,” ” The Amateur's Derby, etc. 

In ene large handsome volume, with numerous illustrations, 18 f. net. 
Those who have read the later works of this cheery and versatile authoi 
probably imagine that his whole life has revolved around a sporting hub, 
but such will be very wide of the mark, for " Mercurial Memories " wiU 
reveal him in an altogether diderent light. Here the reader will meet him 
as one devoted to the arts and sciences, journalism, poesy, painting, music 
and the drama. All these activities have played a conspicuous and intimate 
part in his career, whilst his legal experiences have been positively 
amazing 1 The section devoted to " Home Service ” breaks entirely new 
ground such as affords our author plenty of material for the exploitation 
of his irresistible humour. He has—in his time—met and foregathered 
with all sorts and conditions of men {and women) from duchesses to dairy¬ 
maids ; and from Royalty to rag-pickers; and has something entertaining 
and of the greatest interest to say about one and all. 


The Great Betrayal : A Survey of the Near East 
Problem By EDWARD HALE BIERSTADT 
With a Foreword by Edward Capps. 

In one large handsome volume with numerous illustrations, 151 . net. 

A candid and impartial presentation of the real facts in the Hear East 
situation of to-day, with a study of the historical backgrounds. The 
dramatic story of the betrayal of the Christian minorities, the wanton sacri¬ 
fice of the American philanthropic investment, the desertion of Greece by 
the Allied Governments, and the struggle for economic control in the Near 
East. 




Hutchinson’s Important New Books 
Queer Fish By JOHN C. GOODWIN 

Author of " Sidelights on Criminal Matters/'" Insanity and the Criminal/* 

" The Soul of a Crlrninai/* etc. 

In cm targe handsome volume , with frontispiece, 18 *. net. 

In his latest book Mr. Goodwin has broken new ground. Inspired 
by an incident which Londoners witness every summer, he embarked 
upon an industrious research into some quaint aspects of London life. 
His observant eyes noted the various moods of London—its comedies 
and tragedies alike ; and with a shrewd insight he studied its people 
—** the good, th* not-so-good, and the good-for-nothing'*—and recorded 
his impressions. Aided by his brilliant descriptive gifts, the author of 
these engrossing chapters takes the reader into the company ^f crooks, 
actors, prize-fighters, novelists and mob-orators; and to a murder trial, 
the strong-room of a famous bank, the Divorce Court, the dance halls, the 
night life of the metropolis, a fun fair, a prison chapel, and even into 
a lunatic asylum 1 With a crisp wit and a pungent prose style, Mr, Goodwin 
has written what is unquestionably his moat entertaining book, and 
excellent stories abound in its pages. 

Famous Trials Ee-to!d: Some Society Causes C&febres 

By HORACE WYNDHAM 

Author of “The Nineteen Hundreds/* etc. 

In one large handsome volume, 12s. Gd. net. 

This is a “crime** book, written in an entirely fresh and original 
manner. The author tells the story of a selected number of cases which, 
from the responsible position occupied by the protagonists and the other 
attendant circumstances involved, have constituted veritable causes 
celibres. Among the remarkable and dramatic cases dealt with are 
those of the Earl of Cardigan, " tried by his peers " for felony ; the Duke 
of Cumberland, whose “illicit amours" were for a time famous; Sir 
John Dean Paul, transported for fraud ; Lord de Ros, one of the most 
famous card-sharpers of his day ; and Lord Teynham, a prominent member 
of the aristocracy who was found guilty of "cheating/* AH these and 
many other cases are dealt with in a manner which is the result of much 
study and research on the part of the author. The whole book is foil 
of drama and swift movement. 


Memories oS a Private 

B: 

In one large handsome volume, 128 . 61 net. 

" Most of iny work/' says the author, " has never before been made 
public, and I think that this is where the chief difference between the police 
and the private detective lies. The work of the former is the detection of 
criminals, the bringing of them to justice, and thus to public notice, while 
in most cases the object of the latter is so to unravel twisted skeins that 
certain individuals may resume the even tenor of their lives without the 
public ever knowing that it was disturbed/* With this as chief motif of 
his in trod action, Air. Marshall begins the relation of his ar i ing eirparUacw. 
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Hutchinson’s Important New Books 


The Story of British Sporting Prints 

By CAPTAIN FRANK SILTZER 


Author of " Newmarketv' 


In one large handsome volume, with 4 coloured and 16 black-and-white 
illustrations, 245 . net 

The author compiled a unique catalogue of sporting prints and the 
appeal of hto book is thus twofold. For the art lover will thereby become 
familiar with many beautiful works of art, often of historic value and not 
elsewhere available in a single volume, while the sportsman will find in¬ 
formation to enhance his favourite pursuits. Nor is the importance of the 
book confined to the illustrations, for Capt, Siltzer, a noted authority on 
all sports, describes his subjects with full details and a scholarly distinction. 


Dog and Man By A. SLOAN and A. FARQUHAR 

one volume, with numerous illustrations t ll. 81 net 
This book is a brilliant and interesting account of the relations between 
man and his faithful servant dog, from the dawn of civilisation to the 
present day. It is written after much research and with a wide knowledge 
of the subject It details the beginning of the friendship between man 
a nd dog, the progression of that friendship in the West, and relates the 
story of the dogs of to-day. It contains many legends and superstitions 
relating to dogs, and will prove a fund of interest and amusement to 
all dog-lovers. The authors know and love their subject from beginning 
to end, and avoid all technicalities, yet are accurate and interesting. 


With the British Battle Fleet : War Recollections of 
a Russian Naval Officer By COMMODORE 
G. VON SCHOULTZ, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Finnish Navy; Russian Attach^ to the Grand 

Fleet, 1915-19x8 

In one targe handsome volume, with 10 diagrams, 24 *. net 
The author of this valuable work was the Russian naval officer attached 
to the Grand Fleet by the Russian Admiralty as official observer. He was 
with the Grand Fleet from the spring of 1915 to that of 1918 and went 
through the Battle of Jutland on the Hercules This book contains the 
result of his observations of the various naval actions at which he was 
present and his opinion of the bearing and attitude of the people of England 
during war-time and its crises. He met many statesmen and others 
holding important official positions, His duties brought him into touch 
with Ihe great naval leaders of the day. He had interviews with the 
King, the Earl of Balfour, and Viscount JeUicoe. His book is written 
in a simple and illuminating manner from an unbiassed standpoint, and 
lx fall of original and forceful observations 
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Hutchinson’s Important New Books 
Tin Passing Hour By W. L. COURTNEY 

In on* large handsome volume, with 16 illustrations, 18 s. net 
" The Parsing Hour " is the title of a book of memories extending over a 
long life. The author has had many experiences in many fields—has 
touched life on many sides. He has been a schoolmaster, a College Don 
at Oxford, a Proctor, an Examiner in the University Schools, a jour¬ 
nalist, a critic—both of drama and literature—an author, a playwright, 
and an editor of a monthly review. He has much of interest to tell 
ns from the point of view of a student of life and a man of the world, 
and has had some opportunity of contrasting the much-maligned nine¬ 
teenth century with the modern age. 


A Naval Scrap Book (1877-1900) 

By ADMIRAL SIR REGINALD BACON, K.C.B. 

Author of " The Dover Patrol/' etc. 

In one targe handsome volume , with numerous illustration*, 24 *. net . 

H A Naval Scrap Book " is an entertaining volume dealing with the 
distinguished author's service in the Navy during the years 1877-1900. 
It is written with humour and understanding, and packed with good 
stories of people, places, and incidents which are landmarks in Naval 
history. Above all, it is a human record of the life of all ranks in 
the days when the Royal Navy was still more concerned with masts and 
sails than with steam as the means of propulsion. The romance and 
adventure of sailing warships enliven the pages of this book, which indeed 
forms a link between the conditions of naval warfare and ideas of Trafalgar 
and Jutland, The most prominent Admirals of the era are passed in 
review, and the more notable events and incidents criticised. There are 
chapters dealing thrillingly with episodes in which the spirit of the English 
sea-dogs lives again, stubborn of purpose and contemptuous of danger, 
on land and on sea. The book is, in short, a brilliant addition to the 
ever-growing but never complete story of British sea-power. 


The Celebrities of Our Time 

By HERMAN BERNSTEIN 

In one large handsome volume, with numerous illustrations, f$t. net. 

This book is a brilliant series of interviews with all the greatest celeb¬ 
rities of our time in art, letters and politics. They include a most interest¬ 
ing conversation with Tolstoy on literature and religion ; Rodin's views on 
Greek, Roman, and Modern Art. and also on the question as to whether 
woman is an aid to genius ; a somewhat frivolous gymnastic by Bernard 
Shaw; interviews with Witte, Harden, Havelock Ellis, Pope Benedict 
XV., Isvolsky, Kerensky, Kropotkin, Trotsky, Krassin, Einstein and 
President Wilson—an imposing array. These are the most interesting 
personalities of our time and their opinions have a special value at the 
moment 
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Hutchinson’s Important New Books 


Some Mora Memoirs 


By G. B. BURGIN 


In one large handsome volume, with eight illustrations, 18a. net. 
Author of " Memoirs of a Clubman/* “ Many Memories/ 1 1 More Memoirs 
and Some Travel*/* etc. 

Mr. G. B. Burgin'a “Last Words'* (of Reminiscences) to appear m 
the spring of 1925 has been largely shaped by the demands of the readers 
of his previous books. It contains, among other things chapters on 
more travels, “ Letters from Readers/* " Literary Ghosts/ The Oldest 
Circes in the World/* 11 Some Women I Have Met/" " English and American 
Reviewers/* “ Robert Barr, Harold Frederic and Bret Harte/' an inti¬ 
mate account of “ The After Dinner Club ** and “ The Bookman Circle,^ 
together with “On the Writing of a Short Story/*" Round 1 The Canary s, 
and a “Go As You Please*' chapter, which deals with many subjects. 
Mr, Bin-gin had definitely decided not to write any more “ Reminiscences, 
but the pressure put upon him by the readers of his other volumes has, 
fortunately, induced him to reconsider his decision. The forthcoming 
volume is fully as entertaining as its predecessors 


Spoken in Jest By “ CHATEDS ’’ 

With numerous illustrations, 2s* 6d. net. 

When you go abroad you carry with you a little book which tells the 
equivalent in the iaoguage of the country you are visiting of whatever 
you desire, American is so rapidly becoming established as a separate 
language that Englishmen, in the opinion of this author, are beginning 
to feel the need of something similar. Chateds, in this delightfully witty, 
satirical, and highly-diverting little hook, has made an effort to provide 
this. He clears up all those obscurities which so often puzzle the English¬ 
man in American. Do you know what Rutabagas is ? Chateds wul 
teU you. This book will make you safe when visiting America—when 
you order a cracker, a pair of suspenders, or a derby hat. 


Facts and ideas : Short Studies of Life and 
Literature By SIR PHILIP GIBBS 

Author of “ The Middle of the Road ** {50& thousand ), '* Little Novels of 
Nowadays ** (10th thousand), etc. 

Handsomely bound in cloth t 10 s. fcfL neU 
This is a fine collection of Sir Philip Gibbs* essays on literature, life, art, 
and history. To many people this book will give glimpses of studies 
which they will find fascinating to follow by themselves. It will quicken 
their imagination and stir their sympathy with some of the great and 
beautiful things of life. It will be specially useful to those who have little 
opportunity to read long and difficult works, hut who are nevertheless 
prepared to take an intelligent interest in many of the intellectual problems 
of the past and present and who are anxious to know something of the 
great names and events of history. 




Hutchinson’s Important New Books 


Letters to a Friend By ALEXANDRE RIBOT 

In one large handsome volume, IQs- Gd. net. 

Through the medium of letters. Monsieur Ribot tells the later eating 
story of his Premiership of France for one day in 1914, and of ids position 
as Minister of Finance and Foreign Affairs during the years 1914-1917- 
In his letters the author deals amongst other things with the financial 
condition of his country. America's entry into the war, the Russian 
Revolution, the Nivelle offensive, and the ensuing mutinies in the French 
Army* Monsieur Ribot is in a position to discuss these and other im¬ 
portant points, and he has succeeded brilliantly in his task. 

My Reminiscences 

By PRINCE SERGE WOLKONSKY 

In two large handsome volumes, with numerous illustrations , 36 $. net . 

In these reminiscences, Prince Wolkcnsky draws spirited pictures of 
various aspects of Russian life during the last sixty years. He and his 
family were closely connected with the Court, and for two years he occupied 
the post of Director of Imperial Theatres, which necessitated several visits 
abroad* Very wide experiences and fine literary gifts enable him to give 
characteristic portraits of the many celebrated people he met in various 
parts of the world—royalties, statesmen, scientists, artistes, musicians, 
actors—interspersed with very charming descriptions of travel* A 
vivid and unbiassed picture of Russia in the threes of war and revolution 
la also given. 

Dwellers of the Sea and Shore 

By WILLIAM CROWDER 

Handsomely bound in doth , with numerous illustrations , 7 $. fill. net. 

This is a book which will appeal to all who are interested in Nature 
and the sea. It is a book of the sea-shore, and tells about its formation 
and the plant and animal life which is to be found there. It is beautifully 
illustrated by photographs which are both accurate and artistic. The 
author is an American, whose methods are strongly reminiscent of Fabre, 
He gains his effects by patient and minute study of animal life in a single 
small area* 

The Evolution of Spiritualism 

By HARVEY METCALFE 
With an Introduction by Max Metcalfe, and a 
Preface by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. 

7s. 5d. net. 

This is the only book which forms the history of spiritualism, which 
will be welcomed by eveiyone interested in the subject* It deals with 
spiritualism from the earliest rimes down to the present day and traces 
its growth and evolution* It is written in brilliant style and its value 
and authenticity are guaranteed by the Preface which Sir Arthur Conaa 
Doyle has contributed. 
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Hutchinson’s Important New Books 
Paris in the Revolution By G. LENOTRE 

In tm$ large handsome volume, with many illustrations, 18 $, net. 

This book is an English version of 4f Paris Revolutionnaire," one of the 
most fascinating works of a writer whose scholarly and charming studies 
of the He volution and Empire have attained an astonishing popularity in 
France, in some cases as many as forty, fifty, and even sixty editions 
having been called for. It comprises chapters on Robespierre at home; 
the Tnileiies, including the return of the Court from Versailles in 1789 
and the attack on the Palace by the Paris mob on August loth, 1792 ; 
the salon of Madame Roland ; Charlotte Corday and the assassination of 
Marat; the Abbey of Saint-Germain des Fr& and the massacre of the 
priests; Dan ton at home ; the Jacobin Club; the Cordeliers Club ; and 
the Conciergerie, including remarkably interesting details of Marie 
Antoinette. 


Turf Memories of Sixty Years 

By ALEXANDER SCOTT 

Edited by W. J. Collins. 

In one large handsome volu no, handsomely bound in sloth, with s 6 illustration*, 

1 S 3 * net 

This is a fine book of sporting reminiscences, containing the author's 
memories of the Turf during the later years of Queen Victoria's reign. 
There are accounts of numerous Derbys and the author has many good 
stories to tell. His tales of crooks and bookmakers will be read with 
enjoyment* These memories of racing during the 'sixties and 'seventies 
will appeal to all lovers of the Turf, 


Types and Characters By WALTER SICHEL, M.A. 

Author of " The Sands of Time " (2nd Edition), etc* 

In one large handsome volume, lit, net. 

This Is a volume of great interest which deals with many varieties of 
outstanding types and individualities* The author's subject it usually ft 
personality of modern times, but on occasion! he makes brilliant ex¬ 
cursions into the past. He believes that human nature does not change 
fundamentally during the centuries; that only Time, the Dressmaker, 
clothes it differently from age to age* He has concealed the identity 
of the people about whom he writes; the personalities in this puppet 
show are nameless, but they are none the less vivid and real for being 
anonymous* There is a background of anecdotes and comment! whic) 
addoi to the Interest of this brilliant and original book, 
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Hutchinson's Important New Books 


The Lure of Amateur Collecting 

By GEORGE BLAKE DEXTER 

Handsomely bound in cloth , with numerous illustrations, 1 fi», 6d. net 
The habit of collecting is one that yields the greatest delight to its 
possessor, since the collector goes through the world always on the watch 
for the beautiful and rare, Mr. Dexter mounted the hobby as a child, 
and through many years of travel through many countries has gratified 
it as occasion presented itself, until now he has a beautiful and unique 
collection, including articles of furniture, porcelains, jewels, plate and 
souvenirs from celebrities. Each one was acquired as the result of some 
interesting encounter or experience, and this book tells the stories of 
these various art objects. 


Knowledge Is Power By SIR PHILIP GIBBS 

Author of “ The Middle of the Road/' ** Little Hovels of Nowadays/' etc, 
Handsomely bound in cloth, 10 s. 6d. neti 

This is a collection of those essays which helped to make Sir Philip 
Gibbs famous. They were written during the early days of Ms career and 
were received with tremendous enthusiasm by the readers of the papers in 
wMch they appeared. They consist of a series of articles on the various 
elements which contribute to the true culture of the mind, short sketches 
of Great Writers and studies on Great Subjects, together with many 
valuable suggestions for serious enquiry into ” the things which matter - 
and upon which every thoughtful man or woman should have an opinion. 


With Lawrence In Arabia By LOWELL THOMAS 

Handsomely bound in cloth r with numerous illustrations on art paper, 211. net. 

This profusely illustrated narrative of the greatest adventure of a 
century, " the greatest romance of real life ever told/' is now presented 
to the public in this popular form. The famous exploits of Colonel 
Lawrence, " the uncrowned King of Arabia/' will be read with eager in¬ 
terest by all who appreciate the importance of his services to the Empire, 
This thrilling story of the East is not only a splendid record of critical 
years, but also a permanent chronicle of British pluck and enterprise. 

48 ih Year of Issue 

The Year’s Art, 1925 Compiled by A. C. R. CARTER 

Crow* Stftf, Ci. 6d, net Over 600 pages, mth illustrations, 

K concise epitome of sdi matters relating to the Arts of Painting, 
Sculpture. Engraving and ArcMtecture, and to Schools of Design, con¬ 
taining events which have occurred during the year of 1934, together with 
information respecting those of 1925, 
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Hutchinson's Important New Books 

Squash Rackets By E. B. NOEL (Secretary oi 
Queen’s Club) and F. B. WILSON 

In one volume, cloth giU , with tnany illustrations , 4 t. fid- net. 

These long-experienced players have compiled a complete history and 
thoroughly practical handbook on this now widely popular game. The 
rules, methods of famous players, many useful ff tips/' are clearly and 
concisely detailed. Of undoubted value are the authors' instructions as 
to the required measurements and all other information as to the con* 
struction of the racket court. Players will note with interest the authors* 
statement as to the championships instituted during the last two years 
and that a British tour to America was arranged for 1924. 


Camouflage in Mature 

By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S.; 

Large handsome volume with 8 colour and 16 black-and-white illustrations, 

21s. net. 

Mr. Pycraft is well known as a student and a writer of Natural Historyi 
In this book he deals in a fascinating manner with H Protective-Coloration ’* 
in Nature. Those who study this book will find in its pages a revelation of 
a world of unexpected beauty and of subterfuges well-nigh incredible. 
Those who are engaged in the teaching of Natural History will find this 
volume indispensable, while to the artist it will prove no less a source of 
Inspiration. 


Bergholt’s Modern Auction—Its Bidding and 
Principles By ERNEST BERGHOLT 

Author of "Royal Auction Bridge/' etci 
In cloth , with numerous illustrations t 7s, 6<f. net. 

The author is perhaps the greatest authority on Bridge to-day, and 
the value of his articles in the Press is widely appreciated. In concise 
and attractive form he has now compiled his experiences of the game. 
This volume will prove highly instructive to practical players, while 
beginners will rapidly acquire proficiency from its clear and comprehensive 
directions. 


An Important Book now in Preparation 

By R. W. SYMONDS 


Interior Decoration 
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Hutchinson’s Important New Books 


Mainly Victorian By STEWART M. ELLIS 

In one large handsome volume , with 18 illustrations, 18s* net. 

A book that should appeal to those who like browsing on the banks of 
the by-ways as well as the broader pastures of literature. There are 
many sidelights on interesting figures (tittle known to the public) such as 
the " Lost Poet/ 1 Herbert Kennedy. Other figures, which are made the 
subject of essays, are Charles Lamb, William de Morgan, of whom the 
author gives some personal memories, Byron, Austin Dobson, the author 
of the Ingoidshy Legends, Whyte Melville and Surtee3 + 

The Culture of Bulbs, Bulbous Plants and Tubers 

Made Plain By Sir J. L. COTTER, Bart., 

F.R.H.S., F.N.C.S., N.R.S. 

With numerous illustrations, IGs. id, net. 

A book embracing all plants under this heading known to cultivation, 
with special chapters on popular varieties, the cultural directions of all 
less common kinds being treated as fully and concisely as possible in 
alphabetical order. This book is written from a long experience in the 
growing of bulbous plants, and is designed specially to meet the needs of 
both the amateur and advanced horticulturist. 


The Commercial Side of Literature 

By MICHAEL JOSEPH 

Author of ** Short-Story Writing for Profit/* " Journalism for Profit." 

§3. net. 

It is one thing to be able to write, it is another thing to sell what 
one has written. Mr. Michael Joseph, who is a recognised authority on 
all problems dealing with the commercial side of literature,, has, in this 
book, given advice which if followed cannot fail to bring success to who¬ 
ever wields a pen. The commercial aspect of literature in all its phases 
fa dealt with carefully and completely. The book market; the type of 
fiction required; how to approach publishers ; film and dramatic rights; 
the serialisation of fiction and non-fiction are all carefully dealt with. 
The book is made doubly valuable, for Mr, Joseph has obtained from 
every publisher of note a description of the type of book he requires. 

In Court and Out of Court 

By ERNEST BOWEN-ROWLANDS 

Author of " Judgment and Death/'" Seventy-two Years at the Bar / 1 etc. 
In one large handsome volume, 18s. net. 

A pungent and amusing volume of memories of men and matters from 
the pen of Ernest BowemRowlands—barrister, journalist, legal writer 
political pamphleteer. It is written in his well-known humorous, slightly 
sardonic vein. It treats of his varied experiences and the many quees 
folk he has known, and is a medley of witty stories and wise observa¬ 
tions. Litigant* actresses, politicians, prize-fighters, lunatics pass before 
and *JJ ar® treated with verve and distinction, 
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Hutchinson’s Important New Bocks 

WEtUam Augustus, Duke of Cumberland, and the 
Seven Years’ War 

By The Hon. EVAN CHARTERIS, K.C. 

In on* large handsome volume with numerous illustrations and maps , 18 l* net. 

This book is based on original documents to which the author had 
access at Windsor Castle, Holland House, Hornby Castle, the French 
Foreign Office, the British Museum and Record Office. It is the story of 
the Duke of Cumberland, whose name has become infamous by reason 
of his cruelty after the Jacobite rebellion of '45* The author has shown 
much judgment in his presentation of this great soldier. The book 
is a well-written account of a particularly difficult and confused period; 
It deals with the time when the French were encroaching quietly and 
determinedly In Canada with the firm intention of driving the British 
out of the country* Frederick of Prussia, hated and hating nephew 
of our Hanoverian King George II., was actively intriguing, as was also the 
Empress of Austria. At home, such statesmen as Newcastle, Pelham, 
Fox, and Pitt were rising and failing with the times ; and Byng, having 
failed at Minorca, was shot* At this time France was struggling with 
troubles, both at home and abroad, whilst the British Fleet was practically 
mistress of the seas. 


Tahiti: Isle of Dreams By ROBERT KEABLE 

Author of fl Simon Called Peter/ 1 *' The Mother of All Living/' etc. 
In one large handsome volume, with 60 illustrations, ISl. net. 

In this curious and brilliant book Robert Keable records the personal 
impression which was made upon him by the island of Tahiti. The book 
is a blend of poetic prose and personal philosophy and contains much about 
the history and ethnology of Tahiti and its peoples. Such is the charm and 
interest conjured up by the author, so sweetly and poignantly graphic are 
Ms pen-pictures, so intuitively sympathetic rather than coldly reasoned 
is his philosophy, that one cannot but share in his love and bis lament. 
The impressions made upon him by Stevenson, Rupert Brooke, Gauguin, 
Calderon, Pierre Loti are ail recorded by the author* The illustrations 
are both beautiful and appropriate. 


British Light Infantry in the 18th Century 

By COLONEL J, F. C. FULLER, D.S.O. 

Handsomely bound in cloth , illustrated, 101 . fit. net 
Colonel J. F* C. Fuller is an instructor at the Staff College. His recent 
successful book " The Reformation of War p ' will be remembered by many 
Tenders. This present volume consists of his researches and investigations 
into military history, aiid^wift be of great value to all who are interested in tbe 
British Army. It deals with British Light Infantry in the iSth century, 
and U written in an accurate and instructive manner. 
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Hutchinson’s Important New Books 


The Life and Memoirs ol Count Mote (1781-1855) 
Edited by the MARQUIS DE NOAILLES 
Volume II. (1815-1817) 

A large handsome volume, with 8 illustrations, 1Et. net. 

This second volume of these Memoirs, which have aroused so much 
well-merited interest, covers the period of the monarchist reaction and 
the M White Terror *' in the south of France. 


A Garden Timepiece By M. G. KENNEDY-BELL 

With 16 illustrations, 7 S. 0 d* net. 

This is a practical guide to gardening, written in a simple and interesting 
maimer, It is a honk which will appeal lo all garden lovers, and its value 
is enhanced by the many beautiful illustrations which it contains. It is 
a book which can take its place side by side with the finest literature 
that a love of gardens has inspired. 


Eleonora Duse: The Story of Her Life 

By JEANNE BORDEUX 

In one large handsome volume, with 16 illustrations, 21 l, net. 

This biography of the great Italian tragedienne, Eleonora Duse, is the 
first book to appear in English on the life of the famous actress ; the 
woman who was born, the third generation of a theatrical family, in abject 
poverty, and who died acclaimed by the entire civilised world as the 
greatest actress of the age. Changing as the sea, unfathomable as its 
depths, capricious beyond words, Eleonora Duse, the divine preceptor of 
dramatic art, lives again in this delightfully interesting book. 


The Vanished Cities of Arabia 

By MRS. STEUART ERSKINE, F.R.G.S. 

Illustrated by Major Benton Fletcher, 

In one large handsome volume, with 8 colour and 32 black-and-white 
illustrations, 25 *. net . 

This beautifully produced book is mainly occupied with a graphic 
description of the little-known region of and around the wonderful old 
rock city of Petraof Gerash, the Roman city of the Greek Deeapolis, 
with its temple second only to Baalbec in importance, and its unrivalled 
street of columns ; of Amman, the ancient Philadelphia ; of the Crusaders' 
Castle of Kerah and other places of interest, Petra and Gerash have been 
photographed and coloured blocks have been made from these photographs, 
hut hitherto no illustrations have been made from paintings made on 
the spot. The book sets forth the artistic, archeological and human 
interest of the ruins of past civilisations. 
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Hutchinson’s Important New Books 


The Life and Utters of Lady Mary Wortfey Montagu 

(1689-1762) By LEWIS MELVILLE 

Author of" The Life of Thackeray/'" Nell Gwyu/' " Beau Bnimmell/' etc. 

1 % 9m large handsome volume, fully illustrated, 18 *. not. 

Lady Mary Wortfey Montagu has, and with reason, been called M the 
most remarkable woman of the eighteenth century/' and probably there is 
no one who would dispute her claim to this title. She travelled in Europe, 
Asia and Africa in an age when few Englishwomen even crossed the Channel 
She saw in Turkey the operation of inoculation, and when she returned to 
her own country she introduced this to the physicians there As regards 
her gifu as a correspondent, these are best summed up in her own words : 
" The last pleasure that fell in my way was Madame de S£vxgn£ J s letters; 
very pretty they are, but 1 assert, without the least vanity, that mine will 
be fully as interesting forty years hence.” Lady Mary has been dead more 
than a century and a half, and her estimate of the charm of her ccrre- 
apondence, endorsed at the time of its publication by no less an authority 
than Horace Walpole, has never been disputed. The romance of her 
courtship and her quarrel with Pope, to mention no other incidents in her 
varied career, afford interesting reading To he published itt the laU Sprini 


Sir ilohn Moore’s System of Training 

By COLONEL J F. C. FULLER, D.S.O. 

Handsomely bound in Hoik, illustrated, 1G*< M* net. 

Colonel J. F* C. Fuller is a well-known authority on military subjects. 
This book is an interesting and instructive record of Sir John Moore’i 
system of training. It is the result of a careful and accurate research into 
the history of the period with which it deals and will be welcomed by all 
students of military history. 


The Jutland Scandal 

By ADMIRAL SIR REGINALD BACON, 
K.C.B., K.C.V.O., D.S.O. 

With maps , 5s. net. 

The whole of the information that the Admiralty intended to Usui 
to the British public on the subject of the Battle of Jutland was cot 
available until after the Admiralty narrative had been published. Thu 
present book is a candid criticism of that battle and of the officers m 
sponsible for the success and failure of the various phases of that fight 
The author gives sufficient elementary explanations of the function 
of the various classes of ships, and of Naval tactics' generally, to enable 
the course of the battle to be followed by anyone hitherto completely 
ignorant of Naval matters. It is s book which should be read by all wh* 
care to gain a general knowledge of the phases of the Battle of Jutland 
itif th* problems that had to be faced and of their sod.utica- 
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Hutchinson’s Important New Books 


The Republic of Mexico: its Agriculture, Commerce 
end Industries 

Compiled and Edited by HERMANN 
SCHNITZLER, Ph,D., Litt.D. 

In Mi* fsrjtf handsome volume, with one map , 25 l- net. 

Mexico b one ot the richest conntrie9 in the world. Its soil holds mex- 
haustible wealth: gold, silver, petroleum and other minerals. Raw ma tcrials 
for all possible industrial uses abound all over Mexico, some knowri, but most 
of thum unknown to the American trade. No booh has ever been pub¬ 
lished which, in respect to the fulness and significance of the commercial 
and scientific infoimatioo it contains, can be compared to this. People 
intending to travel in Meadco, whether on business or as tourists, could not 
better prepare themselves than by studying this book. Everything relatin^ 
to agricultural, mineral or industrial production is fully explained ; all 
the places and features of interest to the tourist are clearly indicated. 


My Wanderings In the Balkans 

By DUDLEY HEATHCOTE 

In one large handsome volume, with 32 illustrations, 18 $, net. 

This is an unusual and interesting type of travel book. It records 
Mr. Dudley Heathcote's travels in Bulgaria, Czecko-Slovakia, Hungary, 
Turkey, Ron mania and Serbia. It contains his impressions of the couS- 
tries, their inhabitants and customs. Mr. Dudley Heathcote studied the 
architecture and ext of these countries, and he has brought back with him 
many beautiful and interesting photographs of ihe people and scenery in 
central Europe. These are beautifully produced, and lend additional 
interest to the bor>k. 

Yachting on a Small! Ircc&ma 

By MAURICE GRIFFITHS 

With %i illustrations, 4 s. fid. net. 

This book is a short introduction to yacht ownership intended to be 
mi table to anyone who has a slight hankering after it without any know¬ 
ledge of yachting. The chief aim is to give the reader a general idea of the 
cost of the buying and nipping of a yacht. 


Some Other Bees By HERBERT MACE, F.E.S. 

Author of " A Book About Bees / 144 Adventures Among Bees/' etc. 

With rfi illustrations, If. fid, net. 

Mr Mace leaves the familiar hive bec and describes the little k?iow* 
but peculiarly interesting ways of many relatives of that well-known insect 
From bees, the transition to watps is natural, and a full popular account 
iA the mysterious vespiary is given - Other chapters deal with th* 
wonderful migrations of fragile butterflies and of beautiful specie# whicu* 
1 m* in arid dwrertx. 










Hutchinson’s Important New Books 
The Land and Its People By LORD ERNLE 

Author of " English Farming, Fast and Present." 

In one large handsome volume , 10 *. 6d, net. 

The author of this book was well known as Mr. Roland Prothero for 
his writings on rural economy* He has here written a book which deals 
with those sides of agricultural life which are at the moment ot paramount 
importance. It deals with the history of the village farm, its enclosure, 
and the effect its enclosure has had on the agricultural worker. There 
are chapters on fallacies about landlords, and the effect of war on the 
farmers is considered in detail. Lord Ernie is the recognised authority 
on all these subjects and his book cannot be neglected by anyone interested 
in politics or rural economics* 


Wanderings in the Middle East By A. SLOAN 

In one large handsome volume, with 16 illustrations, 18 s, net. 

This is an interesting and well-written travel book. Palestine, Syna r 
Petra, Iraq, Bagdad, and so on, are interestingly described. The adven¬ 
tures of the author are vividly presented, and a great deal of interesting 
information is conveyed to the reader. The book is beautifully illus¬ 
trated with photographs of the places of interest which the author visited. 


Recollections Ancient and Modern 

ByCommanderSIR HAMILTON P.FREER-SMI 1 H, 

C.S.I., R.N. 

Handsomely bound in cloth, 6*. ncf. 

This interesting little book is devoted to motor-yachting reminiscences 
and the author's adventures whilst indulging in this pleasant pastime. 
There is also an account of his experiences in India, which make amusing 
and enlightening reading* 

The Alsatian B^DAVID BROCKWELL 

Handsomely bound in cloth, with numerous illustrations, 7 *. 6d. net. 
This book is intended as a practical guide to those interested in the 
keeping and breeding of Police Dogs and dog lovers in general. 

It contains complete chapters on the following subjects : Origin and 
History, Appearance and Characteristics, Care and Rearing, Breeding, 
Training, Diseases and Accidents, and the various uses of the Dog ; with 
numerous te*t illustrations, including Whelping and Weight Tables, 
Kennel Designs, 


Days that are Gone 

By COL. B. DE SALES LA TERRIERE 

In on* large handsome volume, with Frontispiece and r6 other illustration I* 

net, 






Hutchinson’s Important New Books 

Recently Published 

Ten Years After By SIR PHILIP GIBBS 

Handsomely hound in cloth 3 It* net. 

Sir Philip Gibbs has written a book entitled "Ten Years After/* 
which was published on Armistice Day of 1924 "by Hutchinson Sc Co, 
It is a reminder of the emotion, the idealism and the spiritual union of 
all classes among the British people in the early days of the War, with 
a poignant survey of the mental and economic state of Europe at the 
present day when there is so much disillusion, bitterness, and class conflict 
due to the failure of peace* The book is not only a reminder but a warning, 
and gives a call to the spirit of our nation in this time of grave trouble. 


The Return of George R. Sims 

By a Friend of Iris in collaboration with 

R. H. SAUNDERS 

With a frontispiece, 2 l- 6d- mL 

Mr. George R. Sims was well known by reason of Ms literary talent* He 
had a world-wide circle of friends. This book is the record of his attempt to 
establish communication between this world and that sphere where he now 
is. It will be welcomed not only by those who were familiar with his writ¬ 
ings but by everybody who takes an interest in the question of spiritualism. 


Retrogression in Art By E. WAKE COOK 

In one large handsome volume t with 6 coloured illustrations, ISs. net. 


To be published shortly 

Livingstone : Fifty Years After 

With 16 illustrations f cloth , 2 $. / paper cover, Is, fld, net. 
The story of the film expedition to Africa* 


Buying a Car? 

Compiled by LEONARD HENSLOWE 

Author of u Quite Well, Thanks/' w Motoring for the Million/* 
Crown 2 >vo t fully illustrated ± 1 $, CfJ. net, 

A new annual, brought out in the interests of the vast army of motorists, 
new and old, by one of the most experienced writers in the motoring world. 


Full Value for Money in Life Insurance 

By RICHARD MORRIS 

Price It. net 
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Hutchinson’s Superb Part Works 

Trees and Flowers of the Country Side. Hutchinson’s "Trees 

and Flowers of the Country Side ,r is written entirely by the roost 
famous field-natural 1 st of our country*—Mr. Edward Step. F.L.S., 
whose books are known all over the world and who possesses the faculty 
of being able to make the telling of his studies absorbingly interesting. 
About i.ooo beautiful illustrations. Numerous fine coloured plates. 
Price 17s.6d.net. Volume! now ready. Volume II, ready shortly. 

Britain Beautiful. A popular and illustrated account of the 

magnificent historical* architectural and picturesque wonders of the 
counties of England* Scotland, Wales and Ireland. Edited by 
Walter Hutchinson* M.A., F R.G.S., F.R*A*L Published in about 
50 fortnightly parts* each containing a coloured plate and about 
60 beautiful illustrations (mainly in two colours) on art paper, at the 
popular price of is 3d, each part. 3*000 illustrations in colour and 
black and white. Volume I. now ready. Volume XI ready shortly. 
Price: Cloth Gilt* 2is* net. Half Green French Morocco, 25s net. Half 
Red Persian Morocco* 26s. net* Full Red Persian Morocco, 36s. net* 

Animals of All Countries. The Living Animals of the World 

in Word and Picture* Published in about 48 fortnightly parts* with 
over 2,000 illustrations and about 50 fine coloured plates printed 
throughout on the best British art paper, is. 3d* each part. Complete 
in 4 handsome volumes* Price : Cloth Gilt, 21s net. Half Green 
French Morocco 25s, net Half Red Persian Morocco, 26s. net* Full 
Red Persian Morocco, 36s, net each volume 

Splendour of the Heavens. Edited by T. E, R, Philips, M*A. t 

F,R.A,S (Secretary of the Royal Astronomical Society), assisted by 
leading Astronomers. About 1*000 beautiful ill us trations. Numerous 
fine coloured plates. In two volumes. Price : Cloth* 21s* net 
Half Green French Morocco, 25s* net. Half Red Persian Morocco, 
26s. net. Full Red Persian Morocco, 36s. net each volume. 

The Living Races of Mankind, 900 coloured and black and 

white illustrations. Two hand some volumes- Cloth* 17s. Gd* net each vol. 

Customs of the World, 1,479 coloured and black and white 
illustrations* Two handsome volumes Cloth, rys. 6d. net each vol. 
The Wonders of the World. An account of the World's most 
wonderful sights as they exist to-day, with 1*000 large coloured and 
black and wh ite i 11 ustration s. Two ha n dsom e volumes Cl otb* 17s. fid, 
net each volume 

Birds of Our Country. This is a wonderful work which will 

appeal to all Nature lovers. There are over i,coo illustrations and 
24 superb coloured plates showing Bird Life in ali its phases. In twn 
volumes* cloth, 17s. 6d* net each volume* 

Hutchinson’s History of the Nations. 300 coloured and 

black and white illustrations. In four handsome volumes Cloth, 
17s. 6d, net each vohime* 

Story of the British Nation. Nearly 3,000 coloured and 

black and white illustrations. In four large b&ndsome volumes* 
Cloth* 17s, 6d, net each volume* 


HUTCHINSON’S 

Picturesque Europe 

Edited by WALTER HUTCHINSON, M.A.,F.R.G.S. 
Barrisier-at-Law. 

X popular and lllustrnwd tour into the fair countries of Europe amid scone* 
rtf natural beauty and grandeur, medlmvbi oities venerable from ago and assocla" 
tlon, and lands rich with historic memories. The countries dealt with bicmdo: 
Albania, Andorran Republic, Armenia, Austria, Azerbaijan, Belgium, Bulgaria, 
Corfu, Corsica, Crete, Czecbo-Slovakia, Denmark, Esthonia, inland, franco. 
Georgia, Germany, Greece, Heligoland, Holland, Hungary, Iceland, Italy, Lafcyia, 
Lithuania, Luxemburg, Malta, Monaco, Norway, Poland, Portugal, Rhodes, 
Rumania, Russia, San Marino, Sardinia, Sicily, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Turkey, Yugo-Slavla, About 2 ,D 00 beautiful Illustrations, mainly In two colours. 
Numerous magnificent coloured plates and map a. 

The “ Wanderlust " la a national trait and perhaps the aecret of our greatneBC, 
hut many have not the privilege of travel—are confined within the limits ot a town 
or village by force of oircumatanoos, by Indifferent health, or lack ot sufficient 
means. 

To all these, and also the big travelling public, Messrs. Hutchinson & Do. 1 * 
great new Fortnightly Part-work on Picturesque Europe will be sure of a hearty 
welcome ; they will delight in visualising at home In their armchediw the grandeur 
and charm of the old-world places on this vast continent. 

Never was there a time when tuoh a work was flo needed, for Europe of to-day 
is very different from that of ten years ago. The war has brought destruction on 
many 1 audio arks of the past, and ft hats broken up several old countries and brought 
into being entirely new ones. 

Europe la seventy times the else of England, and contains more natural and 
architectural beauties within the same amount of territory than anywhere else In 
the world. 

From th# Mediterranean to the North Pole there are wonders of Nature and 
Man, the loveliness and splendour of which are beyond comparison. In this new 
publication we have important reLtca of old Roman, Moorish, or Greek cities; 
great bxronial hails; lordly chateaux; old monasteries, or eathedrids, venerable 
from age and association; artistic achievements of countless centuries all rich 
and replete with history and romance ; an extraordinary volcanic eruption ; an 
olive grove ; terraced vineyards i lofty snow-capped peaks; roaring torrents or 
glorious islands ; masse* of natural level Incas and grandeur. The work will include 
algo pictures of ilttle-known and curious places out of the beaten track and In the 
various nooks and earners of the Continent. 

Although coating but Is. 3 d, a Part, the whoi© production Is of the highest 
possible quality, and the Illustrations are supetbly printed In coloured tints (as in 
" Britain Beautiful," with which It Is uniform) on the beat Art paper. There are 
about fifty coloured plates, numerous coloured maps, and two thousand beautiful 
photographs collected from all parts of the world, coupled with descriptions whieh. 
In the fewest possible words, toll the reader ell that is worth the telling. 

To the leisurely and careful observer of the Illustrations there comes not only a 
Lasting education, but a great delight and an Increasing marvel that there le io 
much that is blghly pleasurable In the home continent. 

" Hutchinson’s Picturesque Europe " will, by its fascinating letterpress and 
beautiful pictures, give boundless pleasure and valuable educative information to 
those hundreds of thousands of readers to whom Europe is a dos«d book, as well as 
to those to whom some of It li well known. 

It is certain that there will be a big demand for the work The first impressions 
from the blocks—tfcui-t U. the first edition—wJUl naturally be the beet, and it would be 
vise to place an ore or at once with your bookseller or newsagent for a copy of the 
first edition of Part L It will be found exceptional value foe la. 3 d., with its splendid 
eoiourad plate, coloured crap of the new countries and boundaries of Europe anti 
*< beauiUtiJ wudidy fcn tint and d**hta tone 
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A Millionaire Father By ELIZABETH ROBINS 

Author of ** Ancilla’s Share," " Time is Whispering," etc. 

Miss Elizabeth Eobins is well known by reason of her atr ®“£ 
forceful style. This her latest novel is written with hercnstomaryTigouJ, 
and the attention of the reader is held throughout the book. Its theme 
is that of a woman unhappily wedded to a man who eventually disappears. 
Believing him to be dead, she marries her first love. Her lawful husband 
returns and, finding her alone, threatens to destroy her happiness. Under 
sinister circumstances, apparently implicating the wife, he is shot, inert 
is an original ending to this fine drama. 


The 


Fanatic By LADY MILES 

Author of Red, White and Grey/ 1 " Ralph Carey/' etc. 

Readers of Lady Miles' fascinating hooks will welcome this new novel 
from her pen. The heroine is brought up in that society where it is 
considered good form to treat everything lightly. She is, however, of & 
more serious disposition. Her spirituality attracts a man who is her very 
opposite, old in spirit and devoid of faith. It is inevitable that they 
should be unhappy. A woman to whom he ia more suited comes between 
thrm, and in the end the grim hand of death supplies a surprising solution. 


Ash By CHARLES CANNELL 

Author of “ Barker's Drift,” M Broken Couplings/' 

" The Guarded Woman/ 1 etc 

An intimate and realistic study of the development of a girl from early 
childhood up to and through the making of a career in the world of music. 
Pearl Alston is a character swayed by conflicting impulses, and the struggle 
between her innate genius and the human side of her led to a series of 
problems which admitted of only one solution. The story is forcefully 
human, aud forms a study of a girl in conflict with primal forces, driven, 
yet striving to rise above the drift of circumstance to the very end* 


Star Dust By E. CHARLES VIVIAN 

Author of 14 People of the Darkness,” “ Fields of Sleep/' 

" The City of Wonder/' etc* 

A novel in which the author leaves the fields he has made his own for 
the Surrey countryside, in which is developed the drama of 11 the man who 
mi ght have changed the world.'' Leon axd Ferrers, genius an d misanthrope, 
stood at the edge of the greatest discovery of aU time when he met 
one woman out of all the women he had sworn to avoid, and out of the 
meeting comes a conflict between the development of his discovery and 
the man himself, A study of temperament, and at the same time thi 
best story of adventure Mr. Vivian has yet written 
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Open Confession to a Man from a Woman 

By MARIE CORELLI 

Anther of" The Sorrows of Satan/’" The Young Diana/ 1 " Barabbasetc. 
This is the last completed novel which Miss Marie Corelli wrote before 
her death. All admirers of Miss Corelli's novels will find that " Open 
Confession to a Man from a Woman 11 contains some of her best work. 


Quemado By WILLIAM WEST WINTER 

Author of " Louisiana Lou/ 1 etc. 

When Quemado breezed into town, Jake Castro, standing on the porch 
of the hotel, passed this remark : “ Here comes that hell-fired maldito, 
Quemado l He is jingling in with a bolero on and velvet pants. Judging 
from the hilarity in his wake, I reckon he is saying Spanish things that 
would make a French artist's model faint with shame/ 1 From this it 
is apparent that both Quemado and Jake are characters The former 
continues to prance through one adventure after another, breathless 
and exciting as only adventures in the West can be. Young, irresistible, 
mysterious, Quemado and his story constitute most refreshing bits of 
Western fiction. 


The Bonds of Egypt By PATRICK RUSHDEN 

This is a story of a beautiful girl who was stolen from her parents when 
a child. She is brought up by an Egyptian, who takes every care of her, 
but attempts to marry her to one of his countrymen without her consent. 
Her whole soul revolts at the idea ; meanwhile she meets and loves an 
Englishman, who hears tl at she has been kidnapped. He determines to 
discover the whole truth and to wrest her from the dutches of her captor. 
The happy dinoucm^U of the story is contrived with skill and subtlety* 


A New Novel by the “ Thomas Hardy of Sussex " 

Sunset Bride By TICKNER EDWARDES 

Author of “ The Honey-Star," " Tansy,” " The Seventh Wave.” etc. 

As in all this author's previous books, the scene of this powerful and 
romantic novel is laid in a remote village in the South Down country which 
he has made essentially his own. Into a captivating story is subtly woven 
a charming and original contribution to the solution of an ever-perplexing 
problem—whether, in respect of holy matrimony, the ancient adage- 
“ Better late than never/ 1 holds good or otherwise. 


Without Gloves By JAMES B. HENDRYX 

Author of" Beyond the Outposts/' etc. 

The thrilling story of Shirley Leonard, amateur boxer tn New York 1 * 
under world, 
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Colin the Second By E. F. BENSON 

Author of " Colin," Dodo,” etc. 

This is the story of Colin the Second, a young Earl who seems to have 
all the world at his feet. He is married to a beautiful and devoted wife 
and possesses unbounded wealth. The adulation of the worid is hi?. 
Eut yet he has to conform to the ruling compact which one of his fax-back 
ancestors made that in return for his soul the devil should grant him 
wealth and prosperity in this world. He and his satanic master have 
only one enemy to fear—love. This book is the story of his wife's lovt 
for him and its struggle with the evil forces which surround him. 


In Fear of a Woman By WINIFRED GRAHAM 

Author of “ Sealed Women/* “ Ninety-and-nine Just Persons," etc. 

This is a story of English country life in a hunting centre. The plot 
is concerned with the mysterious disappearance of Captain Darling from 
Tapestry Court, He is said to have eloped with an unknown woman, 
after a furious scene with his wife, but circumstances point to the fact 
that he has been murdered,or is hidden alive somewhere in the gloomy 
but romantic building. 1 * In Fear of a Woman " is a story of love, j ealousy, 
high passion and human failings, with much humour interwoven in its 
thrills, and a happy ending for the lovers at least. 


As a Shadow Grows By F. HORACE ROSE 

Author of ,f Just a Darling/' etc. 

This is a fine story of Africa. It tells of a man who in self-defence 
kills the father of the woman he loves. In a weak moment he conceal his 
action from the world and it lies hidden from all but himself and his wife. 
It grows as a shadow grows until at last it threatens to part them. But 
she, loving him and yet sorrowing for his weakness, insists that heshatl 
make full confession. He allows, however, an innocent man to suffer for 
his crime, and the story tells how finally he makes amends. 


For Love of a Sinnsr 

By ROBERT GORDON ANDERSON 

“ For Love of a Sinner” tells the exploits of Messire Francois, the 
tavern brawler, the troubadour saint and cynic. He is a m an with a 
price on his head, with wit on his tongue, with the sparkle of the eternal 
lover in his eye. He is the poet of the wayside, with words glamorous 
enough to win a priocess, spiritual enough to woo a nun. The shadow 
of the gibbet is his background, the sword his companion, the whole of 
France his prize. He knows not fear nor veneration—nor remorse. The 
world is his precious trinket to cram into the sagging pocket of his ragged 
wine-coloured jerkin. Mr, Anderson's hero is of the stuff of Cyrano de 
Bergerac, of Falstaff* and of every romantic ne'er-do-well who has wi>u. 
hearts from the beginning of time, 
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Life—and Erica By GILBERT FRANKAU 

Author of " Peter Jackson, Cigar Merchant/'*'Gerald Cranston's Lady/'etc, 
"Life—and Erica” is undoubtedly the most human novel which 
Gilbert Frankau has so far written. But it is something more than this. 
It is an analysis, pitiless yet accurate, of the modern spirit in modern 
womanhood. Most readers will quarrel with it, and a few will positively 
hate it, but the majority will agree that Mr. Frankau has accomplished 
the task which he set himself. The fact that this book ends on a strong 
religious motive will not come as a surprise to those who have studied 
this author's other works as they deserve to be studied—thoroughly. 


The Treasure o? Ali Mubarak 

By RAYMUND M. CLARK 

Here is a brilliant and vividly-written story of a treasure hunt in 
Egypt, which tells of two young men in Government employ who are given 
an ancient document by an old Sheikh to whom they were of service. 
Filled with curiosity and an adventurous spirit, they endeavour to translate 
the mysterious paper. Upon slender and obscure instructions they set off 
in search, but progress is retarded by the outbreak of the Great War. Some 
few years later, the two friends are again thrown together, and they renew 
their search. Many terrible yet exciting adventures befall them, including 
their gruesome experience with the raving Satyr who steals clothes from 
corpses. Some magic spell—a curse in fact—protects the hidden treasure, 
and the culmination of the thrilling episodes makes impressive reading. 


Doctor Ricardo By WILLIAM GARRETT 

Author of " Friday to Monday/' 

Here is a fine thrilling original detective story. Mystery after mystery 
peeps out at the reader from every page, and thrill after thrill carries 
the action along at break-neck speed to the final exciting dSnouemenL 
It is the story of how Drew, the famous detective, solves the mystery 
of the murder of Louis Farrell, There are many false clues and blind 
alleys before the murderer is finally run to earth. When be is, the final 
scene turns out to be thrilling and unexpected to the reader and characters 
alike. 


Queen cf the Dawn : A Love Tale of Old Egypt 

By H. RIDER HAGGARD 

Author of ” Heu-Heu, or The Monster,” “ Wisdom's Daughter/'etc. 

This is a book of that romantic and mystic type which Rider Haggard 
has made peculiarly his own. It tells of Old Egypt and its Shepherd 
King, The heroine, daughter of the legitimate king, is forced to fiee from 
the palace owing to the tyranny of the People of the Dawn. She goes to 
live among the Pyramids, and there is seen by the son of the Shepherd 
King, who has come with an Embassy, For her sake he incurs the wrath 
of his father, and in the end their love heals the feud which exists between 
their two peoples, 
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The Villa by the Sea By ISABEL C. CLARKE 

Anthor of *' Carina," " Anna Nugent," “ Children of the Shadow," etc. 

The scene of Miss Isabel Clarke’s new long novel is laid in Italy in 
a lonely villa by tbe sea, Donald Harnett, the supposed son of Prolessor 
and Mrs. Harnett, grows up there in complete ignorance of the secret 
of his birth. An averted crime leads to strange disclosures, and the 
story ends in happiness for the chief characters. 


Soundings 


By A, HAMILTON GIBBS 


This is the story of the spiritual and sentimental adventures of a clever 
girl before and during the War. She meets and loves a young Oxford 
undergraduate, but be refuses to marry her. She still loves b im t but devotes 
herself to art and becomes a well-known and popular painter Then, 

during tbe War, she again meets her former lover, and feeling that be is tbe 

one man in the world for her she asks him to marry her. Her constancy 
after his brutal behaviour wakes true love in his heart, and so she gains 
happiness in the end. Like his distinguished brothers, Sir Philip Gibbs 
and Mr. Cosmo Hamilton, tbe author has a fine literary style. 


Moran of Saddle Butte By LYNN GUNNISON 

A slim, bronze-haired girl; her father, a Kentucky colonel, and a 
notorious cattle-rustling, brand-blotting, two-gun-shooting cowboy from 
the infamous Saddle Butte outfit—these made a strange picture as they 
stopped in the hellish little town of Hatchet. Their adventures, too, 
make a fine stirring tale which will enthrall the reader to the end. 


The Seven Sleepers 

By FRANCIS BEEDING ("Asrak”) 

It is rarely that one gets a really brilliant detective story. M Th* 
Seven Sleepers, 1 * however, may be regarded as of this order It tella of 
the machinations of a cold, hard, astute villain and the efforts which are 
made to bring him to justice. The author has a remarkably engaging 
style and carries his readers along from one thrill to another with great 
skill. The ending, too, is startling in Its originality. 


Vagabond Harvest By URSULA BLOOM 

Author of " The Great Beginning," etc. 

A story which emphasises that, among the many things which claim 
attention at the present day, the things that really matter are still life 
and love. 
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The Gates of Morning 

By H. de VERE STACPOOLE 

Author of " Ocean Tramps;'' " Golden Ballast/' etc. 

" The Canoe Builders ” is the last and strangest of the three complete 
novels that form the ” Blue Lagoon M trilogy, books unlike any other 
books, dealing with the Pacific Ocean of the time of Pease and Steinberger 
and exhibiting Nature and Nature's people under the steadily-growing 
menace of civilisation, " The Canoe Builders 1 ' shows the last stand of 
the canoe against the sailing ship. 


Following the Grass 

By HARRY SINCLAIR DRAGO 

Author of " Out of the Silent North/' " Susanna/’ etc. 

In the days upon which the story opens the Union Pacific Railroad had 
not been completed. The West was largely " Indian country.” Range wan 
free ■ fences unknown. Bnt already the cattle outfits, big and small, 
had united in the warning that sheepmen must stay out. The Basques 
—herders foT centuries—were already in California. The great drought 
of 1S62 began. The grass was gone. They had to follow it, as sheepmen 
ever have done. Nevada became their goal. Received with hatred and 
contempt, they repaid in kind. In a powerful story of such verisimilitude 
that at times it seems more like history than fiction, the author tells the 
story of what they accomplished there, of the part they played in the 
upbuilding of Nevada, of their isolation. Mr, Drago knows Nevada, 
as he has proven before. 

Trevalion By W. E. NORRIS 

Author of " Next of Kin/' “ Brown Amber,” etc. 

The scene is laid in Cornwall and deals with the fortunes and mis¬ 
fortunes of a family long established in that country. The hero—or at 
Least the principal figure—is the elder son and heir, a young man whose 
life is clouded by an episode in the War which seemed to show him as 
having lacked courage at a critical moment. He is not really a coward, 
and no one thinks he is; yet, as he cannot from the nature of the case 
absolutely clear himself, he remains oppressed by that shadow throughout. 
His vicissitudes, amatory and otherwise, make this an interesting and 
absorbing story. 

The House of the Seven Keys 

By MARY E, and THOMAS W. HANSHEW 

Author of" The Amber Junk/' "The House of Discord/’ etc. 

This is the clever story of a jewel robbery and of the efforts which are 
made to solve the mystery. The plot is woven with great skill and the 
reader is led forward from incident to thrilling incident until the final 
denouement. The characterisation is subtle ; and so startling is the element 
of reality that the reader feels that he is obtaining a real view of the under¬ 
world from its pages. 
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A Voice from the Dark By EDEN PHILLPOTTS 

Author of "The Red Redmaynes," * a The Grey Room," etc. 

Here is a tale of mystery and adventure written with great originality 
and power. It deals with a crime so monstrous and cruel as to challenge 
credibility. Yet with that deft simplicity which is the mark of genius, 
the author creates John Rmgrose^—a man who has been described as 
the most acutely characterised detective in fiction. And with fitting pre¬ 
servation of reality and logic he carries us step by step along the dark 
and devious road of his theme without an instant's faltering of the swift, 
compelling pace, to an astounding climax of retributive justice, ingenious, 
convincing, and heartily satisfying. 

The Chip and the Block By E, M. DELAFIELD 

Author of " Messalina of the Suburbs/' " Mrs. Harter/' etc. 

This is a comedy of temperament, Charles Ellery is a writer and a 
theorist who is left a widower with three young children. His younger 
son, Victor, inherits talent from his lather. When Charles Ellery achieves 
a popular success, however, his socialistic and humanitarian views leave 
him, and he is annoyed and disconcerted at their reappearance^in grim 
earnest—in young Victor. The development of Victor's character is 
influenced by his brother Paul, and Ms sister Jeaunie, whose childhood 
and early youth form the secondary theme of the story. 


The Han* of a Thousand Rings 

By ROBERT BACHMANN 

This is a delightful volume of short stories all of which have a Chinese 
setting. Mr, Robert Bachmann has a real knowledge of the Chinese: he has 
more, he has an understanding and sympathy for them. He known their 
ways, their habits, their minds ; he understands what gives them pleasure 
and what gives them pain. In this book he draws with a delightfully faril* 
pen Chinese men and maidens in many circumstances. 


Oak and Iron By JAMES B. HENDRYX 

Author of ,r Beyond the Outposts," ** Without Gloves/ 'etc, 

David Gaunt, strong man of the North, met and married Jean 
McDougall. She is r eported drowned, and Gan nt marries again. This time, 
however, he has chosen a soulless woman whose chief aim in life is pleasure 
and comfort. She hates the rugged existence of the North. This marriage 
has a strange and fearful outcome, and the children of the two marriages arc 
caused much unhappiness. 

Allen Adair By JANE MANDER 

Author of " The Strange Attraction," etc. 

This fine story tells of a man who in the town is a complete failure, yet 
finds that his life in the open country is a success. 

Shoe-Bar Stratton By JOSEPH B. AMES 

A story of love and adventure set in the Western cow country. 
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The Rector of Wyck By MAY SINCLAIR 

Author of " A Cure of Souls/' ** Arnold Waterloo '* (8& edition), etc. 

Its John Crawford, Rector of Wyck, Miss May Sinclair vividly portray* 
the ideal country parson, a strong, unselfish soul beloved throughout his 
life of constant well-doing from one end of hta parish to the other. His 
wife, formerly a light-hearted, cynical society girl who had professed herself 
to be an infidel, is drawn gently by his love back to the Christian beliet 
From his children John Crawford has high hopes, but his son turns out a 
wastrel and his daughter a prig. This novel is a most powerful and com¬ 
pelling psychological study in which four distinctly different characters 
stand out in strong relief against a cleverly-drawn background. 


Temescal By H. H. KNIBB3 

Author of 11 Wild Horses/’ pi Partners of Chance/* etc. 

A man of mystery is Temescal, broad-browed, benevolent, slow and 
wise in speech, quick and sometimes violent in action. Through fortune 
and misfortune Temescal maintains his serene and kindly outlook on his 
fellowmen. Throughout his startling Mexican adventures he is the 
epitome of ancient wisdom and almost godlike comprehension. He is 
also whimsical, humorous and charming. Among the many Western 
novels such a story as " Temescal ” stands out for its richness of characteri¬ 
sation, for its beauty of style and for originality of situation. The story 
b, in its way, an epic of golden sunshine and the rain bow-tinted beauty of 
the desert. 


Tha World We Live In By ALGERNON CECIL 

Betty, an aristocratic and fashionable girl, marries a Labour Member 
of Parliament. Their different views and temperaments naturally conflict, 
and there is nothing for it but divorce. Betty's next adventure in matri¬ 
mony is a rich, ambitious young peer who looks upon her merely as an 
adornment to his home and as an aid to his own political advancement. 
She leaves him and goes to Rome, where her first husband meets ber 
and finds that he still loves hex. There is an interesting ending to this 
well-told 3 tory of to-day. 

The Amber (VSereftanS By PEGGY WE BEING 

Author of "Boundary House/’ ** The Fruitless Orchard,” etc. 

This is a tale of love in London, beginning six years ago and ending at 
the time when the last page is turned. The interest centres around two 
sisters. Florence and Edith Wortley, The former ia a bright, sophisticated 
girl, who earns her living, until she marries, as an artist’s model She will 
be found, by the way, very different from the artists* models of impossible 
romance or sordid adventure. Edith is a dim reflection—a far-away echo 
of her sister. The amber merchant, so named in mockery by his first 
customer, keeps a shop in Vauxball Bridge Road which is ordinary enough 
to outward seeming, but with a hidden, mysterious stock of great price 
Amber glows on every page of the book, and all that can be told of its his¬ 
tory and age-long charm, its attraction and many values, is 
with t-bt? vfttwy nf Florence Worthy and b?r lover. " 
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Shade Of the Moon : A Story of Love and Intrigue 
in China By MAXWELL CARNSON 

" Shade of the Moon "is a 3'oung Chi n aman who has had an English 
education. Tall and commanding, with wonderful charm of manner, 
he bends to his will all with whom he comes into contact. Immense 
power is his by reason of the society he has formed to turn the foreign 
devils out of China, He has a beautiful English ward, who falls in love with 
a young English missionary, and after many thrills the latter succeeds 
in preventing the plot of the Chinaman from proceeding to its tragic 
end. 


A Romance of Three Ladies By J. G. SARASIN 

Author of 11 Chronicles of a Cavalier," etc. 

This is the thrilling story of the " Night-Hawk/' a Royalist ot the time 
of the French Revolution, who has planned to get the Dauphin out of 
prison. With skill and daring be impersonates one of the Revolutionary 
generals, and while so disguised he is seen and loved by Lady Marne. 
Later she learns that he is not a Revolutionary, but her great love survives 
this ordeal. 


The Autocrat By PEARL DOLES BELL 

Author of 11 Sandra," etc. 

This is the story of a woman who comes to see her real self. The 
selfish, pampered, designing product of an effete civilisation. The 
author in this book gives a psychological analysis of a woman's soul that 
has not been surpassed by any other writer of the day. 


The Rangers' Cede By JOHNSTON McCULLEY 

Author of “ The Black Star," etc. 

When Sheriff Tom Thomas sizes up Dick Ganley as a likely tnan to be 
sent as a deputy to Cactus ville, he explains to the young adventurer from 
Ter as that Cactus^ lie is run by a gang of bad men. The head of the gang 
is called " The King of Cactusville," but no one knows who he really js. 
Ganley sets out to break the gang. The first move, however, of Iris enemies 
is to kidnap the young girl whom he loves. The rogue who runs Cactusville 
is the man responsible. He takes the girl to an isolated cabin and there 
offers her the alternative of marriage or dishonour. The thrilling outcome 
of this story is told in masterly style, and the attention of the reader is held 
to the very end. 


The Ace of B!atie$ By CHARLES B. STILSON 

Part Author of "The Island God Forgot" 

This is the tale of Denys, an unknown boy whom a broken-down 
master of the sword bought at a gipsy camp-fire and trained into an 
incomparable swordsman 
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Fliurefte of Four Somers By G, B. BURGIN 

Author of "The Shutter* of Silence/' "The Km,” etc., etc. 

" Fieurette of Four Corners,'* alia* Mile. do Crespigny, of Old France, 
Is & beautiful girl living with her father, who has sought refuge in an old 
ehiteau on the bank of the Ottawa River. She is persecuted by the 
attentions of a scoundrel who has a hold on her father and wishes to marry 
her. Her lover comes from France to find her, and the villain of the 
story promptly proceeds to get him out of the way, an attempt which is 
frustrated by ,J Old Man ” Evans, his friend Ikey, and Mr. Burgin’s immor¬ 
tal mule, Miss Wilka. The story is full of incident, with many pathetic 
and humorous scenes, and shows the author at his best when Fleurette 
rides out of the story even as she had ridden into it, and the two old 
cronies are left happily together. 


Her Story and His ; A Story of a Trial Marriage 

By HER AND HIM 

This is the story o! a young and beautiful New England woman who 
is married to and divorced by a detestable millionaire and of a young 
English author whom she afterwards loves. Despite her puritanism 
he persuades her to live with him, and for long months they are happy. 
Then she discovers that he is unfaithful and, heartbroken, leaves him. 
The book is written in a new and original fashion. Both the woman and 
the man relate the story of their love, and the reader obtains the experience 
ol having the temperaments and characters of both put before him by 
their narratives- This book forms both an interesting tale and a clever 
psychological study. 

The Mystery of the Summerhouse 

By HORACE HUTCHINSON 

Author of" The Fate of Osmund Brett," etc. 

A woman, young, beaatiful, well-born, rich—murdered ; a husband 
suspected, almost beyond possibility of doubt; later exonerated no less 
completely; her lover condemned to death as her murderer; and the 
final solving of the mystery—these are the main elements in the story, 
whose principal aim is to show how easily and how convincingly the inno¬ 
cent may be found guilty in the eye of the law. 


Little Tiger By ANTHONY HOPE 

Author of 11 The Dolly Dialogues/' etc. 

The author of u The Dolly Dialogues *’ has here written another brilliant 
story, sparkling with epigrams and full of brilliant descriptions. Against 
the vivacious and very modern background of London fife, the gay, yet 
half tragic figure of the stranger from overseas stands oat vividly. * be¬ 
wildered, yet excited, joyous yet fearing, she treads the new path that 
opens before her with all ita prospects and all its adventure. Then, when 
tt narrows down to the great choice, dark and uncertain though the issue 
la* Grakftia her fata boldly, without a backward glance. 

£* 
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The Whisper on the Stair By LYON MEARSON 

The weirdness and mystery of a lonely, '* haunted M house creep into 
every line of this thrilling story. The stairs creak at night and silent 
shadows slip along the walls. "Dead" men return from the grave: 
Living, intangible ** ghosts Jf come and go. The thrills are continuous. 
The reader is swept along on a brimming tide of uncanny adventure! 
that leap from one baffiing chapter to another. 


Ropes of Sand By M. P. WILLCOCKS 

A middle-aged man and woman have done well in the world together, 
but chiefly through the woman's power and charm. Circumstances then 
bring the man* Finnin Bradbeer, back to the surroundings in which he 
passed his childhood. There he reveals what has always lain dormant 
in him before the eyes of his wife. It is as though a curtain goes up 
before her. The tale is one of a crime and its consequences, and of the 
" pull J ' of the soil on those who really belong to it. 


The Story of Oscar By JOHN AYSCOUGH 

Author of ° San Celestino,” " Brogmersfield.'* 

This novel will be of special interest to John Ayscough's many readers 
for it throws a good deal of light on the evolution of a writer who has 
gained an immense public, " The Story of Oscar ” was written when its 
author was a young man, and is now published for the first time. It is 
not in any sense autobiographical, but it will have a great personal interest 
to this writer's many admirers. 


The Flame in the South By LUKE HANSARD 

His father having been killed in a movement to free his country, a boy 
is brought up in a dull Victorian home in England. Italy* however 
calls him* and at length he dies in her service. 


Driftwood 

By the BARONESS ALBERT SADOINE 

This poignant story tells of Elizabeth p a young and beautiful widow 
who is of a weak and vacillating nature. 

Si 
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BELLOC LOWNDES 


The Lady in the Cellar 

By MRS. 

Author oi " Good Old Anna,” ** The Ternford Mystery,” etc. 

" The Lady in the Cellar ” is at once a murder mystery and a study 
of modem society, and especially of modern girlhood. The lives and 
fortunes of two girls, who, though they never meet, .are invisibly and 
terribly linked together, form the theme of this exciting story. In a 
sense* "The Lady in the Cellar" is a study of the social and moral after- 
math' of the WaT. The story opens with a village wedding in the October 
of 1918, but the rest of the book is concerned with events which occur 
in the most exclusive section of London society four years later. 


« GWl By TALBOT MUNDY 

Author of H Guns of the Gods/ 1 etc. 

Mr. Talbot Miiady's new and exciting story, “ OM/ p is considered to be 
the best thing he has ever written. Critics who were privileged to heai 
the manuscript read aloud have called it 41 a second ' Kim/ "and there is 
eio doubt that this stirring tale of the East is going to be immensely popular. 


Criminal Yarns By T. C. BRIDGES 

This is a cleverly- written book oi stories dealing with the criminal, his 
character and his habits. They are written by one who knows his subject. 
The author is especially ingenious in bis stories of convicts escaping and 
the complications that ensue. These stories are not merely sensational, 
but have a distinctly human touch. 


Covert By J. BERNARD MacCARTHY 

This is a finely written story with an Irish setting, by an author who 
is already famous for his many successful plays which have been produced 
at the Abbey Theatre, Dublin* It is the story of an outcast who accepts 
the job of looking after horses on a farm for £i a week* He is seeking a 
covert from the Sinn Feiners, whom he has offended, and time after time 
13 in sore straits. Eventually he leaves the farm with a girl he has come 
to love, and sets out in order to seek covert once more. 


Jolmtiover By MARGARET CAMERON 

Author of '* The Involuntary Chaperon," " Tangles/' etc. 

This is the story of Ned Proctor, who elopes with the girl of his heart* 

U 
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The Carolinian By RAFAEL SABATINI 

Author of " The Sea Hawk,” " The Snare,” " Scaramouch*.'! 

" The Tavern Knight/' etc. 

A romance of South Carolina in the days when England's power over 
her American colonies was in the balance ; when the sturdy independences 
of the Colonials was asserting itself against the misguided rule of George 
III/s satellites. Against this background ts enacted the drama of the 
lives of the intrepid yotrng Carolinian, Harry Latimer, and Myrtle, the 
beautiful girl coming from the opposite political camp, whom he makes 
his wife. The story is fashioned as only the master-hand of Rafael Saba- 
tini could fashion it, and the deeds of Washington and others whose names 
have become immortal form thrilling themes which are closely interwoven 
with the narrative of the book. 


A Saharan Love-story By A. L. VINCENT 

This is the story of a girl who, for wealth and position, sacrifices her 
Life and marries a rich satyr. His cruelty and neglect at length break 
her heart, and following some rash words of hers be is found dead. How 
she tries to return to her former lover, and how he in disgust leaves her 
form the d&nouttn&nt of this striking story. 


The Second Establishment 

By DOLF WYLLARDE 

Author of " They Also Serve/ 1 etc. 

This story tells of a man who has no real home. He is wealthy but 
unhappy, for his wife is hard, callous, and self-satisfied. One day he 
meets his ideal mate and her need calls to his. Ill-treated, and mentally 
tortured by a husband who is an abominable dmg-fiend, she is glad to 
find sanctuary in the shelter of her lover's arms. Together they live 
a simple and happy home life in a busy quarter of London. The endiog 
to their romance comes in startling and dramatic fashion 


The Candlestick Makers By LUCILLE BORDEN 

Author of “ The Gates of Olivet." 

In this new book Mrs. Borden, who will be pleasantly remembered 
for her novel of last year, " The Gates of Olivet," tells a story of Society 
life which touches upon certain vital problems of the day. The sharply- 
drawn characters include Diana Travers, whose eagerness for life and 
new experience brings her near to tragedy, which she is able to avert 
only by her innate wholesomeness and idealism; simple, sweet-minded 
Faith ; Unde Michael, who longs so for children of his own, but has only 
a dream child ; Hilda, Michael's wife—hard, selfish, and unhappy; 
Hana, Matsuo, and Passiflore, a fascinating trio whose lives nr? embedded 
in mystery; and Donald, Diana's lover. These are but a few of the 
interesting men and women whom the reader will enjoy meeting, 

* 
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The Lute Girl o? Rainyvale By ZORA CROSS 

Author of M Daughters of the Seven Mile/ 1 

Zora Cross will be remembered for her fine story of the Australian bush 
« Daughters of the Seven Mile/' " The Lute Girl" is a story with an 
entirely different theme. It tells of a pair of age-old Chinese vases which 
have a curse on them until they shall be returned to China. The tribula¬ 
tions they bring to their possessor and the ultimate ending of the story 
are told with all Zot® Cross's subtlety and skill. 


The Threshold of Fear By ARTHUR J. REES 

Author of ° Cups of Silence/ 1 etc. 

This is the extraordinary story of a young man, of whom it is fore¬ 
told that the beating of a drum will warn him of his death. While living 
on a remote Cornish moor he hears at the dead of night the dreadful drum¬ 
beats. Does this really foretell his death ? Is it the work of an enemy ? 
Are the sounds made by a supernatural agency ? These axe the questions 
which present themselves. Their solution forms the startling and vividly - 
written denouement of this novel. 


The Gold Cat By ARTHUR MILLS 

Author of "The Yellow Dragon.” 

This 13 an original and intensely-exciting mystery story. It tells of 
a search for treasure in South America. The hero is an Englishman of 
resource and daring, and his adventures carry one from climax to climax. 
The whole story is written with a knowledge of South America and its 
history which is truly astonishing. It is a book which will thrill from the 
first line to the last. 


The Wonderful Wooing 

By DOUGLAS WALSHE 

This is the original story of how a debonair ex-officer of the Royal Air 
Force wins the woman he loves. Martin Hayward by chance buys a 
pamphlet dealing with the constructive power of thought. Though he 
scoffs at its advance, he unconsciously puts it into practice, and it enables 
him to meet the girl of his dreams, au heiress in her own right. Then 
through sheer strength of purpose he at last wins his lady's hand from a 
much -favoured rival. 


Ths Mystery of the Evil Eye By ANTHONY WYNNE 

A thrilling and vividly-written detective story which is quite above 
the average. The unique methods of Dr, Hailey are brilliant, and he 
is destined to attract a vast audience of admirers, 
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Up Hill, Down Dal* By EDEN PHILLPOTTS 

Author of " Redcliff/' *' The Three Brothers/' etc. 

Eden Phillpotts is already well known as a short story writer. He 
weaves his plots with great ingenuity and a true vein of humour around 
Devonshire characters. In this volume he has collected some of bis best 
stories. They will appeal to all interested in the short story and to all 
lovers of fiction 


The Green Ray By VANCE THOMPSON 

Author of " The Pointed Tower/' " Spinners of Life/' etc. 

The Pierian fountain of youth has been dry these many years, and yet 
the world waits with a cup in its hand. Rejuvenation intrigued Vance 
Thompson and he spun around the idea of it the absorbing story of 
“The Green Ray," 


King’s Yellow By LEWIS COX 

This is the story of a Canadian millionaire whose attitude to women is 
that of the cave man. He marries an English girl, and much suffering 
is caused by their eSorts to readjust their relations. How he learns 
a much-needed lesson, and how hia wife comes to understand and love 
him, are told with great skill. 


The Passionate Trail By ALAN HILLGARTH 

Harry Chester agrees to join a friend in an attempt to frustrate a 
gigantic plot that is being hatched in the heart of the desert to crush the 
English in Egypt. Scarcely has he done so when his friend is murdered. 
The police arrest Harry, but he manages to escape. There and then he 
swears that he will not only frustrate this amazing scheme but that he will 
also avenge the death of his friend. How he is saved from death 
under exceptional circumstances and the amazing dinoutttHni of this 
story make thrilling reading. 


A brilliant First Navel by a new writer 

Major Dane’s Garden M. F. PERHAM 

A story of love and passion, of renunciation and the promise of future 
happiness, laid under the burning skies of Somaliland. Rhona, the heroine, 
married out of the schoolroom to a man many years her senior, has to 
wrestle with the difficulties of life in a tropical country as well as with those 
that beset the path of a woman who has made the Great Mistake. The 
book 19 one that should bold the reader from beginning to end, as much for 
its word-painting of conditions in Somaliland as for the appeal and interest 
*f the itoiy, * 
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Some Men and Women 

MRS. BELLOC 

Author of " Why They Married/' 14 Studies in Wives/' etc. 

This volume, like r< Studies in Wives," 11 Studies in Love and in Terror, 
and " Why They Married," contains only the very best of Mrs. BeLloc 
Lowndes 1 recent work. Each story is a strong and clear presentation of 
some poignant problem arising out of the relations between men and 
women. The characters are intensely real, but there is uone of the lice use 
commonly associated with " realism." 

The Gulf Invisible By PATRY WILLIAMS 

In this fine story is contrasted the difference of outlook of two nations. 
The French and the English views on the status of married women are very 
different. This is a story of the difficulties which cap occur when an English¬ 
woman mates with a Frenchman, 


The Whole Story By PRINCESS BIBESCO 

Author of " Balloons/' ,f The Fir and the Palm/ 1 etc. 

Princess Bibesco is well known for her original and amusing short stories 
They form a real contribution to the art of the modern short story, and 
are written in pungent and witty style by an author who is a master of 
satire. JJ The Whole Story " sparkles with epigrams, and the admirers 
of Princess Bibesco's work will find that it is of even more interest than 
" Balloons " and 44 The Fir and the Palm." 


Find the Clock By HARRY STEPHEN KEELER 

Author of " The Voice of the Seven Sparrows," etc. 

Mr. Harry Stephen Keeler will be remembered for that fine book “ The 
Voice of the Seven Sparrows," one of the best mystery stories of last year. 
If anything, “ Find the Clock " is even more mystifying. It is a story of a 
criminal who makes plans to swindle the heir of a very rich man. How the 
plot is unmasked bit by bit by a clever newspaper reporter makes a thrilling 
story. The solution is extraordinary, and in the final scene the reader is 
presented with one last gigantic surprise. 


Ho ! Sonora By ROBERT WELLS RITCHIE 

Author of 11 Drums of Doom/ 1 etc. 

This is a story of an expedition which left California and ventured 
over the Mexican border in search of gold. They we re regard ed as i nv aders, 
\nd in a thrilling fight they lost their leader, Carroll and jane are members 
of the expctlition, and in this book are recorded their thrilling adventures 
3 ide by side. 
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The Justice of the White Sahib 

By HELEN M. FAIRLEY 

Author of " A Heritage of Dust/ 1 The Holders of the Gate/* 

Miss Helen M. Fairley is well known for her intriguing stories of Anglo- 
Indian life. In this novel she has succeeded with skilful pen in creating 
the atmosphere of India. She draws, too, the charming picture of an 
English countryside. # * The Justice of the White Sahib" is a thrilling 
story, and it is told with verve and charm. 


The Man from Painted Post By JOSEPH B. AMES 

Author of ff Shoe-Bar Stratton/* etc, 

Dirk Drummond is a cowboy with two ambitions—to own a certain 
piece of land and to marry a certain girl. But there are others who want 
both the girl and the land, and Dirk must pass through many a gun 
battle, must sometimes dee for his own life and sometimes chase his 
enemies, must suffer and fight and scheme before he comes anywhere near 
the fulfilment of his ambitions. 


The Iron Horse By EDWIN C HILL 

Price 2s. 6d. doth, 1%. fid, paper , 

This novel portrays in an absorbing way one of the very greatest events 
in American history, the building of the first trans-Continental railway. 
It is an epic of titanic labour, Man pitted against Nature in the shock 
of combat. 

Manhandled 

By ARTHUR STRINGER & RUSSELL HOLMAN 

Price 2s. 6d. cloth. Is. 6d. paper. 

In lively and engrossing fashion, " Manhandled *' tells the story of a 
pretty, high-spirited girl who comes to New York from a small New 
England town with the idea that the metropolis owes her not only a living 
but a good time besides. A certain young man does not agree with this 
idea, warning her of the pitfalls ahead. But there are other men, not so 
young but far more wealthy, who are only too eager to convince her 
that she is right. 


The Phantom of the Opera By GASTON LEROUX 

Price 2s. fid. doth, i% m fid. paper, 

, ec ^ 011 that fine and exciting story “ The Phantom 

ot the Opera, by Gaston Leroux. It is a story that will thrill the reader 

read* the toak° ^ ^ pa * C ‘ Ever ? 0ne wlxo has seen the fiIm should 






Hutchinson’s New Books 

Four Plays By COSMO HAMILTON 

Author of " The Rustle of Silk," " Unwritten History;" etc* 

■* Tee New Poos," " Scandal," "The Silver Fox," "The Mother 

Woman," 

This volume contains the four most recently produced plays by the 
author of “ The Blindness of Virtue," " The Mountain Climber/ 1 " The 
Wisdom of Folly/' and many others, " The Silver Fox ” was welcomed 
by the critics of New York and Chicago as the most finished and brilliant 
comedy that had been written for many years. " Scandal/' in which is 
shown the refeneration of a " flapper/' is one of the greatest successes of 
its time, 

Chelsea Buns By HERNIA WHITTLEBOT 

(Edited by Noel Coward, with an Introduction 
by Gaspard Pustontin). 

With a frontispiece, 4 t. Gtf* net. 

In the foreword to this volume of poems, Mr* Noel Coward says: 
<f There can be no two opinions about Miss Whittlebot's work. She has 
steadily climbed the precarious ladder of Poetic Conquest, and from the 
height of her unassailable pinnacle she now bestows upon an eagerly 
expectant public this new proof of her iridescent genius. In the puerile 
deprecations of her poetic contemporaries one senses the lurking and resent¬ 
ful machinations of wheels within wheels," 

To be Published Shortly 

The Passer-By and Other Stories 

By ETHEL M. DELL 

A New Novel By DOROTHEA CONYERS 

A New Novel By KATHLYN RHODES 

A Glimpse of Fairyland By LOUISE S. FRY 

A booh for Children, illustrated by Wine feed V. Earner, 3l. 61 net* 

Songs of Love and Life By ZORA CROSS 

A volume of poems by the author of M Daughters of the Seven Mile/' 

Recently Published 

The Ten Commandments By 

JEANIE McPHERSON and HENRY MacMAHON 

Illustrated, 2f. 6<f, net. 

The Thief of Bagdad By ACHMED ABDULLAH 

Illustrated, Sts, Id. net* 
ft 






LIGHT 

A Journal of Spiritual Progress and Psychical Research 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY :: :: :: Price 4d. 

At the present time, when there is a great wave of interest in super¬ 
normal manifestations and psychic phenomena ns evidences of life beyond 
the grave, the existence of this old-established journal, which was founded 
more than forty years ago, should be more widely known. 

LIGHT proclaims a belief in the existence and life of the spirit apart 
from, and independent of, the material organism, and in the reality and 
value of intelligent intercourse between spirits embodied and spirits 
disearnate. This position it firmly and consistently maintains. Its 
columns are open to a full and free discussion—conducted in a spirit of 
honest, courteous aud reverent inquiry—its only aim being, in the words 
of its motto, * r Light T More Light! ,J Not only does it furnish a great 
amount of information to those who are taking up the subject, but it is a 
journal of immense importance to those already following the progress 
of Spiritualism and Psychical Research and their many branches. It hai 
amongst its amu the education of all classes of inquirers, the removal of 
the doubts of the sceptic and the hostility of the scoffer. It deals 
reverently but scientifically with the evidence for a Future Life, It 
records the experiments and research work carried out in this inquiry. 
It deals with the religious side of the question, continually presenting to 
the ministers and others associated with Churches of all denominations 
such phases of this subject set forth in an unbiassed and critical manner. 


THE WRITER 

A Monthly devoted to the interest of the coming Journalist 

and Author* 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY :: :: ;; Price 6d, 

THE WRITER is a monthly magazine which is devoted solely to the 
interests of the author, journalist, free lance, aud anybody who desires to 
write for the Press or magazines. Its aim is to show the literary aspirant 
how to write, what to write, and the all-important point of where to sell 
that which he has written. It gives, month by mouth, a list of markets, 
British and American, where the writer has a good chance of selling bi» 
wares : it also has many articles written by experts dealing with matter! 
or craftsmanship and technique, copyright, aud the business side of writing 
It publishes the experiences of authors both distinguished and unknown 
Table where readers may exchange their views. 

V*“ WRITER is an entirely independent journal. It may 
obteu'ed fev*» bv^ueileru or direct from 53-36 EC. 4. 
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THE BEST 


BY THE BEST wkitlks 

HUTCHINSON’S MAGAZINE has long been one of the mos t 
successful and popular magazines on the market. It has now been 
enlarged, and, besides containing contributions from to-day's leading 
writers, contains examples of the work ol the world's best artists. 
Produced on the best paper, HUTCHINSON'S MAGAZINE is a fine art 
production, 
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MARY 

Gjumsj&t Fuankau 
LkdV CYNTHIA 
DSv Kitty Vwcest 
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a Zie terjrif aef *g}# &f /§Jijr m+Btktj- Socimt 
Printed on the imest British Art Paper ** WOMAN 1 * 
magazine which will appeal to daughter's o l Eve everywhere. 

->,^ n9 ^i S ? f ™ mea ev . er y month information, advice and 
which will help them to improve themselves to an almost u 

tier 's 14 * ho, l s them how . t0 buiid glowing health, sparklii 
i^„^H 8t i reSh0 f «&“» natural grace and proper can 
mvaluable hints on home decoration and m 
article* on the latest fashions, new and appetising recipes 

art i clei onmotoring, the best fiction b>- iHdi 
&nd a apecia.) for children. 
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With a fine artistic coloured 
cover printed on beat quality 
paper, the " SMART SET' is 
one of the wittiest and mosr 
Interesting magazines on the 
market. Beating with Life, 
Literature, Wisdom and Wit, 
the - SMART SET ” is a 
distinctive fiction magazine, 
refreshingly modem in spirit, 
containing the best fiction of 
the day and many attractive 
new features which will appeal 
to the discriminating reader. 
Previously the luxury of a few, 
the “SMART SET" u 
now placed within the reach 
of ALL, 


JULY 


16 th or each month. 
I/- not. 


The Popular Magazine, 
containing each mouth 
stories by the Leading 
Authors, with numerous 
illustrations. Modernity is 
the keynote of these stories. 
Tales of adventure, weird 
thrills cjt love romances—all 
are specially selected for 
their engrossing interest and 
power to hold the reader's 
attention fast from start to 
finish. 





















HUTCHINS ONS 


MAGAZINE 




TKrtfHnf 5#nd CL A 5 RE D. FOLLEXFEN 

^ E. CHAHU 2 VM^, 
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This *«v#l and pepalat 
Magazine has proved pre¬ 
eminently to the taste of all 
lovers of gripping mystery 
and detective stories. It b 
the finest miscellany of 
*■ thrills ** obtainable to-day. 
Mystery is the keynote of 
tvzty story fn tvtry issue. 

Every story that appears 
has been selected for merit 
alone, and will grip the 
reader's attention till tb* 
mystery is solved 

Tales of murder and in¬ 
genious robbery, hair-raising 
ghost stories, detective yarns 
breathless with unexpected 
adventure. 


ICttH of mojathp 

7d net- 


BY FAR *fcr btrgest ami iongwft 
monthly Maflosinv offered for 7d 

It's the story which counts 
in "HUTCHINSON'S 
ADVENTURE-STORY 
MAGAZINE," Each 
number is packed with grip¬ 
ping stories of adventure 
u p an d dow □ t he world. The 
"Adventure-Story Magazine" 
takes you to Thibet, to South 
America, to the South Seas, 
to all those parts of the world 
where danger is the spice of 
life* 

The many stories which go 
to make this Magazine the 
most popular among men and 
women are carefully chosen 
by the Editor for the gripping 
quality which carrier the 
reader breathlessly from start 
to finish. 

lAth of eseh month 

T4- Kffc 
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A monthly Magana* 
profusely illustrated with 
photographs posed from life. 
For th* first the TRUE 
STORY MAGAZINE pre¬ 
sents stories taken from the 
actual experiences of life. 
Its readers are invited to send 
their own life-stories, Those 
whose contributions are ac¬ 
cepted must necessarily re¬ 
main anonymous, though 
their names are scrupulously 
recorded as a guarantee of 
their truth. This entirely 
new enterprise has proved a 
record success, fox no fiction 
possesses the lure of the true 
story, the inner secrets of a 
human heart - 

12 th of each Month, 
if- Net, 




So successful has the 
TRUE STORY MAGAZINE 
been that, in response to in¬ 
numerable requests from its 
readers, Hutchinson's have is¬ 
sued TRUE LOVE STORIES. 
It presents romances taken 
from actual life. Its readers 
are invited to send their own 
love stories. Those whose con¬ 
tributions are accepted must 
necessarily remain anony¬ 
mous, though their name& are 
scrupulously recorded as a 
guarantee of their truth. 
This new magazine is proving 
a great success, for no love 
story in fiction can possess 
the charm and appeal of th# 
romances oi real life. 
























PHYSICAL CULTURE 
\a a d illustrated monthly 
magazine devoted to sport* 
and games and the health 
of the individual mat, 
woman and child. Each 
number contains valuable 
information, written by the 
leading specialists of the 
various sports, etc., on the 
means of conserving man¬ 
kind's greatest blessing, 
bodily fitness—not only by 
exercises designed to pro¬ 
mote all-round physical 
development, but also by 
playing the games that 
give health as well as 
pleasure. PHYSICAL CUL¬ 
TURE appeals as strongly 
to the successful athlete 
as to the novice. Beauti* 
ful ilhistratiotts, specially 
selected, are a feature of 
this noteworthy maffarina 

1/0 ns#*- 


ACTION STORIES 


No Serials! All Stories Complete/ 


ACTION STORIES te a fine stimulating magarine which will 
appeal to all who like their fiction to contain fire and spirit. All the 
stories are complete in themselves and the magazine contains great value 
for money. The themes of the stories range from Western cowboys 
to strange adventures in the South Seas. Every page is aglow 
with colour. Those who like a good story of crime and crmloals will 
find It here. ACTION STORIES is well got np and most attractively 
bound in a striking three-colour cover. It is easy to read and delightfully 
light and pleasant to handle. 

Monthly. traat- 













